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PREFACE 


In the summer of 1987, a small group of people from the 
Florin JACL met at Mary and Al Tsukamoto's home to plan a new 
project for the organization. Because of the unique history 
of Florin, we felt that there were special stories that 
needed to be preserved. The town of Florin, California was 
once a thriving farming community with a large Japanese 
American population. The World War II internment of persons 
of Japanese ancestry living on the west coast, devastated the 
town and it never recovered. Today there is no town of 
Florin; it has been merged into the larger county of 
Sacramento. Many Japanese Americans who reside throughout 
the United States, however, have their origins from Florin, 
or have relatives and friends who once had ties to this 
community. The town may no longer exist, but the spirit of 
the community continues to survive in people's hearts and 
memories. 


Several hours have been devoted to interviewing former 
Florin residents. The focus of the interviews was on the 
forced internment and life in the relocation camps, but our 
questions touched on other issues. We asked about their 
immigration to the United States from Japan, pre-war 
experiences, resettlement after the war and personal 
philosophies. We also wanted to record the stories of the 
people left behind. They were friends and neighbors who 
watched in anguish as the trains transported the community 
away. 


We have conducted these interviews with feelings of 
urgency. If we are to come away with lessons from this 
historic tragedy, we must listen to and become acquainted 
with the people who were there. Many of these historians are 
in their 70"*s, 80S and’-90's. We are grateful that. they were 
willing to share their experiences and to answer our 
questions with openness and thoughtfulness. 


We owe special thanks to James F. Carlson, former 
Assistant Dean of American River College and to Jackie 
Reinier, former Director of the Oral History Program at 
California State University in Sacramento. Without their 
enthusiasm, encouragement and expertise, we never could have 
produced this collection of oral histories. We also wish to 
acknowledge the project members, volunteers, the Florin JACL 
which contributed financial support, Sumitomo Bank for their 
corporate donation, and the Taisho Young Mens Association 
which contributed some of their assets as they dissolved 
their corporation on December 31, 1991. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 

Noboru Taguma was born April 3, 1923 in Broderick, California, just west 
of Sacramento. He spent all of his life on the farm except for the years when all 
west coast people of Japanese ancestry were forced to move from their homes 
during World War II. His parents, lwakichi and lwa Taguma were from 
Yamaguchi Ken, Japan. Following the end of Worid War II, the family returned 
to contract farming in the Sacxramento area, and Noboru bought a home in 
West Sacramento in 1958. He belonged to the Yamaguchi Kenjinkai 
(Prefectural organization) and the Califonia Tomato Growers Association. 

Noboru Taguma married Sakaye Yoshizawa in 1958 in Sacramento. 
She was born April 20, 1931 in Sacramento. She went to Japan at age 5 and 
received her education in Japan, graduating from Tenri Koto Jogakko (girls high 
school) in Nara. Her father, Rev. Minoru Yoshizawa was a Tenrikyo Church 
minister in Sacramento. 

Their children are Masako Carol, Makoto Mark, Mariko Sharon, Machiko 
Gail, and Kenji Glenn. Kenji, 25, the youngest, is living with his parents and 
attends California State University, Sacramento. The others reside in Califonia 
except the oldest daughter who lives in Japan. There are four granchildren. 
Mr. and Mrs. Taguma are enjoying good health, their family, and retirement on a 


small acreage in West Sacramento. 


America was going through a drepession during the 1930s, and Noboru 


Taguma remembers hard economic times growing up on the family farm. He, 


along with his brothers and sisters had to help on their vegetable farm, and he 


recalls a sister driving the truck loaded with vegetabies into Sacramento. 
Taguma attended Washington Grammar School in Broderick and Woodland 
High School, graduating in June 1941. 

Noboru Taguma considers himself a “not very well behaved” boy when 
attending Japanese language school at the Buddhist Church after the regular, 
daily American school classes. His childhood memory includes times of 
pleasure at Japanese community picnics when he received pencils and tablets 
after participating in the races and games. 

With the beginning of World War ii on December 7, 1941, and Executive 
Order 9066 signed by President Roosevelt on February 19, 1942, all persons of 
Japanese ancestry, Alien and Non-alien, were removed forcibly by the United 
States Government from the West Coast Military Zone. The Taguma family went 
to the Merced Assembly Center in May 1942, and was transferred six months 
later to Amache, Colorado Relocation Center. 

Soon after World War II started, all the young Nisei men were arbitrarily 
classifed 4-C, aliens not subject to military service, by the Selective Service 
System. Later, they were reclassified 1-A; draft notices were sent and some 
volunteered. All -Nisei Army units were formed. Taguma received a draft notice 
and a chance to serve his country. However, he clearly remembered being 
forced to abandon the farm just as the crops were ready for harvest. The entire 
family had worked hard in the fields and it was a great disappointment to leave 
the crops without cashing in. He mentions many other families having the same 


sad, disappointing experience and suffering huge losses. 


iti 


Noboru Taguma felt it was wrong to be asked to sacrifice himself to serve 
his country while his Issei parents and family were locked in the concentration 
camp. These camps were located in remote, isolated areas, and internees 
were deprived of their freedom only because of their ancestry. 

So, under these circumstances, he resisted the draft along with several 
hundred other Nisei protesting the unjustified internment and denial of due 
process. He was in Amache, Colorado, but most resisters were in Heart 
Mountain, Wyoming and Tule Lake, California. He and many others also 
renounced their U.S. citizenship. 

Taguma was tried, convicted and sentenced to “one year and a day”. He 
did time in the Denver County Jail, Federal Prison in Tucson, Arizona, and 
Justice Department inernment camps at Crystal City, Texas and Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, and on probation as he worked in Seabrook, New Jersey. 

President Truman granted pardons to Taguma and 281 other resisters. 
From the first day of their resistance, they were treated as outcasts and ail of 
them suffered ostracism in their ethnic community and sometimes even by own 
family members. However, Taguma’s family always supported and stood firmly 
behind him. He was eligible and received the letter of apology and redress 
check after the Civil Liberties Act was signed by President Reagan in 1988. 

The relocation and concentration camp experience for some Japanese 
Americans was an indescribable and traumatic experience rivalling the 
inhuman Jewish Holocaust. Many internees find it difficult to talk about camp, 


even now over fifty years later. But Taguma and other resisters had a most 


trying time, even through today. This issue has divided the Japanese Americn 


commmunity. A reconciliation attempt was made at the 31st Biennial 
Convention of the national Japanese American Citizens League, in June, 1990 
in San Diego. A resolution was unanimously passed that “the draft resisters 
deserve a place of honor and respect right next to those who fought in the war.” 

Lately, the issue is being discussed with more understanding and 
acceptance. The Lim Report on the Wartime Role of the JACL and existence of 
the Heart Mountain Fair Play Committee are attempts to meet the issue. 
Increasingly, both sides appear before various groups for discussion. 

At the Florin JACL “Day of Remembrance” program, February 5, 1994, 
the Daruma Civil Rights Award was presented to Noboru Taguma and other 


wartime draft resisters now living in the area. For Taguma, resistance was his 


way of fighting for freedom and his citizenship rights. 


(Italic print will be used for all Japanese words.) 
[Session 1, February 14, 1994] 
[Begin Tape 1, Side 1} 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


We are interviewing Mr. Noboru Taguma in his home in West 
Sacramento. This is February the 14h, 1994. My name is Frank 
lritani. Mr. Taguma, let us start with your life before the war. You 
can Start by talking about your family before the war. How many 
were in your family? 

We had seven children. |’m the eldest son. The oldest one is my 
sister. All together four brothers and three sisters. 

How many live here in Sacramento? 

Oh, Sacramento. 1-2-3-4- Five. Five live in West Sacramento and 
Sacramento, and two in southern California. 

Oh, so there’s a couple in southern California? 

Yeah, in southern California. 

Oh, yeah. Well just tell us about your life here in West Sacramento 
before the war. 


Before the war, gee, there’s nothing to tell, because it was a hard 


period. We had hard times during that time. 


IRITANI: 
TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 
TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 
TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 
TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 
TAGUMA: 


[interruption] 


Yeah, there was the depression period. 

it is depression period. You know the farmers, they went through 
hard times. 

What did you grow? 

Oh we grew all kinds of vegetables. It’s for the market. So we got 
all different kinds of vegetables. And during that time you know, 
the folks didn’t tell us anything about it, but as children look at the 
folks working hard and we tried to help them out. So the kids 
helped out, too. 

You didn't have very much chance of going into sports? 

No, no. At school you played sports, baseball or something like 
that. But when | come home, you know, a jot of people want to 
play around the neighborhood and everything, but we never did 
that, because we always go out on the farm and help my folks, if 
you're old enough. 

Even your sisters had to work out in the field? 

My sister only went to sophomore, junior, in high school. She had 
to quit because. . . 

To help out on the farm? 

| was going to quit, too, when | was a sophomore, but then my 
father said, “Being the eldest and being a boy, you've got to get an 


education.” 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


2 
Okay, we're talking about your life before the war. How many went 
on to finish high school? 
Aimost everyone except my sister, because they graduated inside 
the relocation center. i graduated in 1941, so. 
Which camp were you? 
Amache, Colorado. 
Did any of them go to college? Were you able to go to college? 
No. My third daughter (sister) went to business college in 
Sacramento. 
Third daughter. 
Alice. 
Oh Alice, yeah. So, most of your family were just able to go 
through high schooi. 
During that time most of the farmers, you know, they can't afford it 
anyway. 
Most of the other families around here. About how many 
Japanese American families were there in Sacramento, in West 
Sacramento? 
Oh, we were in Broderick. It’s a small community. . . 
Broderick? 


Yes, Broderick. There was big acreage over there. See, the 


owner was good, and there was about twenty families--twenty, 


twenty five families. 


Before the war you lived in Broderick? 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRIT ANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


Broderick. 

But after the war you came back here to West Sacramento? 
Clarksburg and West Sacramento. 

So where is Broderick? 

Right up close to West Sacramento. A small community. 
Are there any Japanese Americans there now? 

| don't know. It’s ali. . .the ground is all into houses now. 
Residential area? Well, I'm new here in Sacramento so | don't 
know too much here. 

It's just like Denver, you said you were from. . . 

Yeah, when | grew up it used to be just farms. 

Yeah, farms. 

Now it’s all homes. 

Just homes, | know it is. 

So your family was farming. Grow vegetables? 
Vegetables, all kinds of vegetables. 

Cabbages, spinach? 

Everything. Spinach, onion, celery, strawberries. Yeah, 
everything. Carrots, turnip. 

lt takes a lot of work. 

It is. 

You can (work) almost day and night. 


Day and night. That’s right. Farmers, you’ve got to work every 


day. Rainy days. You gotta work. 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


Then where did you sell it? 

Oh, we seil it in Sacramento. 

Oh, Sacramento? 

Yeah, at the wholesale market twice a week. My sister and we'd 
go to the free market. They used to have a free market. 

Okay, | just want to make sure to get that down. Your sister took 
the produce on the truck to the market. 

She was driving when she was fourteen years old. No license. 
She put a mattress underneath (to sit on.) 

So your father worked on the farm. 

He gotta do the plowing and everything. 

Mostly (with) horses, huh? You had how many horses? 

Oh, we had two horses for plowing. But my father don’t have 
enough time so we hired some italian farmer's tractor. They 
plowed it for us. So we changed it to the small racing horse, that 
fillies, what do you call that small legs, so they don’t step on the 
vegetable when you Cultivate. 

So for shopping you went into Sacramento, mostly. To buy food? 
Not only that. There was a Japanese grocery in Sacramento they 
come around with the car to sell it. 

Fish peddlers? 

Oh, fish peddlers, tofu and Japanese food. Aki. It used to be Aki 


Company and Sanyo. Two Japanese stores. 


They don't exist anymore now, huh? 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 
IRITANI: 
TAGUMA: 
IRITANI: 
TAGUMA: 
IRITANI: 
TAGUMA: 
IRITANI: 
TAGUMA: 

S TAGUMA: 


TAGUMA: 
S TAGUMA: 
TAGUMA: 
S TAGUMA: 
TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 
TAGUMA: 


6 
No, it’s all gone now. They used to come around and sell it. That 
was pretty good. 
Besides going to school and working, your family went to the 
Buddhist Church? 
No, we were the Tenrikyo Church. 
Tenrikyo? 
Yeah, we used to go to the Tenrikyo church. 
In Sacramento? 
in Sacramento. 
Your wife’s father was the. . . 
The first Sacramento Tenrikyo Reverend, | guess. 
How long did he have that church? 
In Sacramento, | imagine about two years? 
Otosan wa sono ninen gurai da ne. (it was about two years for my 
father.) [Wife Sakaye’s comments in Japanese. ] 
Two years. 
Minna mawasareta no. (The ministers were moved around a lot.) 
They switched them around, see. 
Sacramento, Oakiand, Berkeley. Berkeley ... last one. 
Sacramento two years, then you go to Berkeley, Oakland and San 
Francisco. 
Oh, | see. So, did you have Japanese school? 


Oh, yes. Japanese school. That teacher was “mean”. [Laughter] 


That’s what the issei wants, you know. 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


Oh, yes. Discipline. 

Discipline. Oh, | used to get hit alot of times. | was a bad boy. 
[Laughter] 

All the families. ... Let's see, how many boys and girls were in 
your family? 

Four boys and three girls. 

Oh, four boys and three girls. 

They all went to Japanese school. 

It was on Saturdays? 

No every day. Right after school, the grammar school. Then 
coming home we'd go to Japanese schooi. We learned pretty 
good in Japanese because the teachers were pretty strict. 

Were you in other community organizations? Farm Bureau, or 
Co-ops? 

No, the Isseis don't do. . .all individualists. No, they don't know 
anything about co-op, but they go to the Kenjinkai (local 
prefecturai association) 

Kenjinkai. Yours was. . . 

Yamaguchi Ken (Yamaguchi Prefecture in Japan). Oh, we were 
waiting for that, because, you know, we can't buy that pencil and 
tablet, and we’d go to the picnic and get it free, you know, if you 


win the races and everything. That’s the only tanoshimi (pleasure) 


we had. [Laughter]. 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 
TAGUMA: 

S TAGUMA: 
IRITANI: 
TAGUMA: 

S TAGUMA: 


TAGUMA: 
IRITANI: 
TAGUMA: 

S TAGUMA: 
IRITANI: 
TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 
TAGUMA: 
IRITANI; 
TAGUMA: 
IRITANI: 
TAGUMA: 


8 
Well, for the church, Buddhist Church, they had the Hanamatsuri or 
something like that, huh? 
In August ,we got that, yeah, yeah. Hanamatsuri was in April, but 
we don't have that in our Tenrikyo Church. 
So you had yours in August? 
No, Tenrikyo Church. . . 
Ichigatsu to ju gatsu. (January and October) 
Main Festival, huh? 
We call it “Taisai”. Big festival. 
Haru was “Haru no Taisai” (Spring festival) Shi gatsu (April) was 
“Oyasama’s Birthday”. . . 
Birthday. The founder’s birthday. 
Who was the founder of Tenrikyo? 
It's a lady. 
Nakayama Miki. (and further explanation of founder in Japanese .) 
Nihon no doko, Kyoto or? (Where in Japan?) 
Nara. That's the only church in the world who's got the Tenri town. 
Tenri-shi. 
The name of the town? 
Tenri-shi. That's where the Tenrikyo church is at. 
Oh, yeah. Nara e ikimashita? (Did you go to Nara?) 
No, | told you I’m afraid of planes. So | never could go. [Laughter] 


You've never been to Japan? Oh, my goodness. 


No. All my children, they went about three, four times already. 


IRITANI: 
TAGUMA: 

S TAGUMA: 
IRITANI: 
TAGUMA: 
IRITANI: 
TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 
S TAGUMA: 
IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 
IRITANI: 
TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 
TAGUMA: 
IRITANI: 
TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


When your wife went, she went by boat. ? 

No. 

No. By plane. 

When | went, | went by Kamakura-Maru. 

That’s right. 

| got seasick. 

My mother. . .. That's why. My mother when she goes, she’s 
Sleeping all the way to Japan. Oh, you, too, huh? My mother still 
she goes, but | think the paint, the smell of the paint. 

Yes, it has the “kusai” (foul) smell, downstairs in the hold. Terrible. 
Chichibu-Maru? 

Kamakura. Nihon e ippen itta. (| went to Japan once.) Later, in 
‘44, | went as aGl. That was by boat , too. 

Army boat, transport. Oh, | see. 

Where did you have your picnics, at the church grounds? 

No, | remember they had it, they used to have it in the West 
Sacramento park over there. | still remember that. That bench fell 
down and a lot of people got injured. 

Oh, my goodness. 

Too many on the bench. 

They had a lot of Japanese food and games? 

But we were waiting for the games. We had to get some pencils 


and tablets. [Laughter] 


Presents, huh? 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


10 
Yeah, presents. We can’t buy so we get a present. It worked 
good. 
You had this in the spring? 
| think the picnic was in May or June. 
Usually in August the farm is busy. 
Yeah, that's right. It is busy. That was our only time tanoshimi. 
(pleasure) Even if you lose, you know, if you run, you get 
something. That was good. It helped quite a bit for us. 
So, when did you get married and start your family? 
Oh, | married late, because she couldn't come, come to America. 
And | couldn't go over there because |’m a renunciant. 
| think you told me in ‘58, 1958. So that was after the war. 
It is after the war. 
Well, we can talk later about that. Just before 1938 and ‘39, did 
you know that a war might be coming? Or was there a lot of 
discrimination? What was the feeling? 
No, we never did think about that. Too busy working and 
everything. On the farm, you know. 
How was the community here? Friendly neighbors? 
Oh, yeah. They're all friendly. New Year time they go to the next 
houses and they come over here. 
Hakujin (Caucasian) neighbors? 


No, no, no. All Japanese. It’s a Japanese community. Just like 


Livingston they had some kind of community. 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


[inaudible] 

Yeah, Florin was the same thing, all farming area. 

Who were some of the community leaders? 

Oh, community leaders? | don’t know. 

That's okay. Were there any officers or did they have a community 
associations? A Nihonjin Kai? (Japanese Association) 

Yeah, but that’s in Sacramento. You know Nihonjin Kai. But in 
Broderick they used to have some leaders to talk about Japanese 
school or... 

Who was the Japanese school sensei (teacher)? 

Oh, we had two of them. One was from Kumamoto Ken, a lady. 
She was very strict, but we learned quite a bit from her. 

They were full time teachers? 

Yeah. 

Oh, full time. So they got a little salary, huh? 

| imagine so. They had to. Not very much, but. ... These farmers. 
The tuition, see. 

Do you remember who the leader of your community was? 

| don't know who. Every year they change you know. 

Were you ever one of the leaders? 


Oh, no,no. We were young yet. We were in high school. 


Not even married yet. Well your father. How about your father? 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


1 
No. He wasn't a leader, because always busy. Some one used to 
take that role, but | don’t know who. Tanakas or Abes or.... They 
got more older people. My father too busy working on the farm. 
Yeah, they had to. The depression was in ‘35, so how were you 
getting along just before the war? 
The farm was all right. We got something to eat. So no worry. Not 
like the town people. We had all kinds of vegetables. So that 
wasn't too much trouble. But, material-wise, nothing. Torn pants. 
My mother used to sew a patch. 
Yeah, patched the clothing. The house? 
No, it's a rented house. If it rained, it started leaking. All the 
houses. All over, the same thing. 
How many rooms? Was it an inside toilet? 
Oh, no. [Laughter] Yes, we gotta go outside. 
Did you have running water? Running water inside? 
No, | don’t think so. We had a motor, an irrigation pump. We'd get 
it and put it in a barrel. 
How about inside the house? Did you have hot water? 
| don’t know. No, no, no. There was no such thing as hot water. 
We had to boil it on the stove. 
So, what happened? Where were you on December the seventh? 
You know, the surprising thing. Me and my friend went to the 


movie. There was a Hippodrome in town. 


Hippodrome? 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


Hippodrome movie. 

Do you remember what kind of movie? 

Gee, | forgot what kind of movie, but everybody was staring at us. 
We can't figure why. You see, nighttime. We never read. No radio. 
No newspaper to read about. Everybody's staring at us. We said, 
“How come everybody's staring at us?” The town people they 
knew. 

Oh, they knew that. . . 

That Japan bombed Pearl Harbor. 

So, when did you find out? 

| found out when | came home. Next day. 

So what happened then, after that? 

After that, see. | was out of school already. Yeah, | graduated in 
1941. But, some people who went to school. | don’t know what 
happened to them. Good thing | was out of school. 

On December seventh you were not in school? 

Yeah, | graduated in 1941. See, so when they bombed us, | was 
out of school. | didn’t have to go to school. So, it didn't bother me 
or anything. But some people went to school and they say. . . . 
How was the relationship in the community then? Your father 
have any problems? | suppose there were some people that were 


pretty prejudiced against. . . 


Well, my neighbors, Broderick neighbors were Bryte, you know. 
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They call it Bryte. There were a lot of Russians over there. You 
know how they didn’t behave. Some were good but. . . 
Even before the war started, the relations were. . . 
Relation was bad. Yeah, we had to go to Bryte town, go to the 
Russians [inaudible]. And so we didn’t bother too much, but going 
to high school we had trouble. Because the Bryte people and 
Broderick people ride on the same bus to go Woodland High 
School. They used to tease the Japanese. 
So, when did you hear about (Executive Order) 9066, the 
President's order? 
Oh, the newspaper, the Japanese newspaper, my father took the 
Japanese newspaper. 
What paper was this now? 
Ooh, | don’t know what paper it was. 
San Francisco? 
Yeah, it came from San Francisco. There was no paper in 
Sacramento. So, evacuation order came up. But | wasn’t worried. 
| thought we wasn’t going to get evacuated, see. American 
citizens. So, | never thought we was going to get evacuated. 
But later you found out. 
| found out later, yeah. Everybody had to go. 
Were there some that went voluntarily? 


Not from the Broderick area. Too poor to volunteer to evacuate. 


Sell your stuff and maybe if they had relatives back. . .(inland). 
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That's right , Wyoming or someplace, easy to go but.... Yeah, 
they stuck together. The funny thing you know, from November. . . 
farming, from November to May, you invest everything in there. 
From May, the crops come out. 
That’s when you have income. . . 
income. City people they don’t know that, see? 
You had to borrow from the bank? 
| guess from Sumitomo. They had a Sumitomo Bank over there. | 
guess my father must have borrowed something. Funny thing, 
when we were ready to evacuate, my mother said to my father , 
“You have to come back within one week or two weeks, at least we 
got to harvest all this stuff. It’s all growing.” 
All ready to. . . 
Harvest. In another week or two weeks. . . harvest the summer 
vegetables. 
When did you actually evacuate? 
1942. 
What month? 
In May. 
Some of your crops were ready to. . . 
In another week, yeah. Everything’s planted, everything’s up. 
Spinach? 
Spinach, onions. All the May stuff. Ready to pick. That's the 


money we needed. Before that, | think most of the draft resisters 
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16 
were farm boys because they know they lost quite a bit of--their 
folks did. That's what | think. All that work for nothing. | didn't get 
paid, or you know. 

So, do you remember what kind of preparations you made? You 
had to go to assembly center, huh? 

We had to go to Woodland station. Everybody gotta go. | don't 
know how we went. Oh, they came after us. All we had to do was 
pack the stuff. 

By Army trucks? 

| can't remember that. Somebody did. Because | know we didn't. 
From Woodland, did you go to. . . 

To Merced. Merced Assembly Center. We stayed there for about 
three months, anyway. 

Then, from there you went to Amache? 
Amache. 

Well did you remember when you. ... How many days did you 
have to dispose of your equipment before you went to Woodland? 
Oh, we couldn't dispose of everything, because. Only the truck we 
bought in 1939, a ton and a half truck, you know. 

How much did you get for it? Or did you leave it with somebody? 
No, we had to sell it. Well, we didn’t lose too much. Let’s see how 


much was it when we bought it. My sister knows ail about that. 


About six or seven hundred dollars. You know, six or seven 
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hundred dollars was a lot of money during that time. Then we sold 
it for a good price. Some nice. . . (owner) 
You had a couple of horses, too. What did you do with them? 
Oh, we gave that away, too. We had to give them away because 
who's going to feed them? All the rest, all the cultivator 
equipment, shovels, hoes, everything, that’s the owner was nice. 
He said, “Put in my shed.” So, all the Japanese put in. 
What’s the owner’s name? 
Todhunter. They got a road over there. Todhunter Road, over 
there. 
You were renting from him. Renting the house and the land. How 
many acres? 
Oh, we had about twelve acres. But you do it by hand so that’s a 
lot of work. Right after the war, when | came back, | farmed four or 
five hundred acres, but that’s all equipment work. Everything’s 
mechanical. So that was a lot of work. 
So you went from Broderick to Woodland. 
Woodland station. 
Railroad station? How long were you there? 
We just. . . everybody went over there and got on the train and 
then went to Merced Assembly Center. 
A lot of people, huh? Were there a lot of people there at 
Woodland? 


Yeah, | imagine so. From Broderick, Woodland. . . . 
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18 
From December the seventh, do you remember how many days 
you had to get to the Woodland station? 
Oh, the Woodland station is only a half hour, or one hour. 
Yeah, but how many days to get ready? 
Oh, that | don’t know. A week or two weeks | guess. We didn’t 
have enough time to... . No. 
So how much were you abie to take with you? A couple of 
Suitcases? 
Yeah, yeah, that's all. But a lot of children. So, all the children got 
so much. We didn’t have much to bring anyway. Hardly any 
chothes. Not like now. Nothing to take in the first place. 
Was this the first time you got on the train? 
Let's see. 
At Woodland? From Woodland to Merced? 
No, when we were in Japanese school, the teacher took us to 
Treasure Island. 
Oh, in San Francisco. 
That when we were smaii. 
The World's Fair was there. That was nice. 


Yes, that was nice. 


The Japanese school, or the whole community? 


The Japanese school. 


SO you went by train? 
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Dish out the money there. That was good. | never could forget 
that. 

Coming back from Japan, | came back in ‘39, and we stopped over 
at Treasure Island. 

Yeah, it was in ‘39 or something. We went to. ... That's the first 
time | traveled. 

Okay, so from Woodland to Merced. So how was Merced 
(Assembly Center)? 

Merced was a hot place. 

Was it a horsestall? 

No, it wasn't a horsestall. It was pretty good. What do you call... . 
You got a army base or something. It wasn't a horsestall. 

You had a lot of barracks there already. 

Yes, already. It’s some kind of army station or something. | don’t 
know. A lot of barracks was over there. 

So how long did you stay there? 

Oh, six, seven months, | imagine. 

SO what did you do all that time? 

No, until the Amache camp, they were still building the camp over 
there. Several months anyway. 


Side 1] 


[Begin Tape 1, Side 2] 
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_. .but, if it rains it’s better. . . 


It was hot? 
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It was hot. It is a hot place around there. | don’t know, | don’t think 
| worked over there. Just fooled around. There's no work anyway. 
But the living quarters is pretty decent? 
It's decent, but no privacy. No privacy at all. You could hear the 
neighbors fighting or arguing. 
How about food? You remember what kind of food you got? 
Oh, yes, | still remember that. Was it in Merced? Let’s see. 
You got a lot of rice? 
It was in Merced. | was working as a kitchen helper. 
Oh, in the kitchen. Doing what? 
You know the cow ‘s tongue? 
Cow tongue. Oh, tongue, yeah. That's a delicacy. 
That’s what everyone says, but | peeled the tongue. The first time | 
did it, but that smell you know. | don’t know how, but all the people 
running up there, they know it’s tongue [inaudible]. 
How did you cook it, “okazu” (mixed with vegetables)? 
| don’t know. They didn’t know how to cook it. You know how they 
did. 
Nowadays they pickle it. “Oishii” (delicious). What else did you 
eat? 
Oh, the rest of them was all right. We had tsukemono (pickled 
vegetables) and rice and so on and meat, you know. But one thing 


, this was in Amache... the lamb chop. 


Lamb chop? 
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If you cook it right, it’s supposed to taste good, but a lot of these 
Japanese, you know, local guys, they didn’t know how to cook the 
Stuff right so. . . 
It has a kind of a smell? 
Smell. And we just couldn’t eat that. 
Let's see this was in, you worked in Merced in May was it, did you 
say? Was there a lot of grapes? Fruits? 
| imagine so, fruits. 
So you didn’t have very much privacy? 
No, no privacy at all. it was just a temporary place. It didn’t bother 
us too much. We knew we were going to. . . 
Well, you were of school age, so did they have school? Classes? 
No, | graduated from high school. Well, maybe they must have, | 
don't know. But there were only two, three months so | guess its 
pretty hard to. ... 
So you don't remember what you did with your time? 
So that’s what | mean. If it was Merced, it was kitchen helper. KP. 
What did your father do? 
My father didn’t do anything over there. Well he was pretty old 
anyway at that time. Over sixty two. When he came out he was (in 
his) retirement period. 
Yes, he was pretty well along in years. His health. . . 


No, no, no. His health was pretty good. But, nothing to do for 


those Isseis. Like the young people. 
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Your mother? 
No, she didn't do anything over there until they went to Amache 
camp. 
Oh, until Amache. Do you remember having any kind of special 
troubles? 
No, not in Merced. All Japanese were quiet. 
They were from all over Central California. 
Most from Livingston, Cortez, around there, and Woodland, Yuba 
City, Marysville. 
You had Japanese School? 
No, no. They don’t have time to do it. 
Being Japanese, | guess it was discouraged. . . 
Even in Amache | don’t think they had Japanese school. Maybe 
they might have Japanese school. | don’t know. But | think it was 
all American school. 
Do you remember if Christians had Sunday school? The Buddhist 
church had Sunday school, too, didn’t they? 
in Amache. They don't have enough time over there to. . . 
So, everything was sort of temporary there. 
Temporary so they don't have enough time to. . . 
What did they do? Do you think. ... A lot of young people had 
baseball, probably had movies at night, did they? Dances? Did 


they have anything like that? 
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No, | don’t know in Merced. | don’t remember anything. Because 
they don’t have enough time to get those out and everything. 
Amache, they had. 
As | recall the Buddhist Church, | think some of them were against 
dancing. Tenrikyo, was that way? 
No, Tenrikyo allowed dancing, but | don’t dance anyway, so | didn't 
care. 
| Know in the Denver Church they didn’t allow dancing. We had 
discussions to start dancing, but the Issei said, ”No.” 
Oh, Issei. The lssei was pretty strict, even in Broderick, you know. 
lf you have a young people’s meeting or stuff, there’s a spy Isseis. 
They come around at night. ... What they're doing at the meeting? 
They wanted to know what the Niseis are up to? 
Yes, yes. They were strict. The girls they have to learn flower 
arrangment and make those anpan. (Sweet biscuits) 
Oh, anpan? 
Anpan or something like that. That’s all right. But no dancing, no 
nothing. 
Cards? [inaudible] 
They were pretty strict, the isseis. But that was good. 
SO, not too much excitment. . . 


No. No excitement 


Well, then from there your family went to. . .? 
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24 
You know, Merced they had a, was it Merced? | can’t remember. 
A baseball game. They were playing baseball. In Merced. 
Temporary. 
Did you play? 
No, | didn’t play. | was doing KP sol... 
In the kitchen, huh? [Laughter] 
Feed the people. A lot of fun. You learn everything. How to chop 
food. 
You worked with the meat, huh? With the tongue? 
No, just peeled the skin off. Oh, the smell. | just can’t stand the 
smell. When you see everybody coming in, you see that , they put 
it in the waste basket. Because | don’t think any Japanese ever 
eat those tongue. Now | guess everybody can. . . . 
So when did the family leave for Amache? 
| don't know. Like you say, it opened in August, so it had to be 
August or September. It could be September. 
| guess everybody is excited. On the other hand they didn’t know 
where they were going. 
We know we were going to Colorado. We don’t know Granada, 
Never seen the town. 
Never heard of it? 
Small town. 


Well all these camps were... . Nobody never heard of them. 


Desolate places, miles from civilization and. . . 


25 

TAGUMA: _ It’s a wonder that Japanese people made that land good, level it 
up and make it farming places. 

IRITANI: All the people from Merced went to Amache? 

TAGUMA: Amache. All the Merced [inaudible]. . .Livingston. 

IRITANI: Amache was a pretty good place? 

TAGUMA: Well, it's one of the smallest camps. Six or seven thousand, | think, 
or maybe more. Maybe eight thousand something. 

IRITANI: Population, it says seven thousand (referring to the book Ten 
Visits.) And they came from Northern California coast, West 
Sacramento, that’s where you were from. Northern San Joaquin 
Valley and also a few from Los Angeles. 

TAGUMA: Oh there was a quite a bit from Los Angeles, | think. Those were 
the times they had the younger generation-- “Zoot suit pack”. You 
know the Los Angeles people. 

IRITANI: Zoot suit? 

TAGUMA: Yes. They got the loose pants. 

IRITANI: Do you remember your train ride? You went by train? 

TAGUMA: Yeah, most of the time they tell us to put the shade down. But (at) 
night time especially. Night time we can’t see anything. 

IRITANI: How long did the trip take? 

TAGUMA: Oh, my goodness it takes a long time. Two, three days, huh? We 
stopped at someplace in. . . 


IRITANI: How old were you then? 


TAGUMA: _ | was nineteen. 
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26 
Well, you were the oldest in the family. . . 
| was the eldest son. My sister was older. 
Your sister was older. You still had to look after the younger ones? 
That was the teaching of the isseis you know. The eldest gotta 
take care of all the younger ones. 
Your folks didn’t speak much English, so you had to do some 
interpreting? 
Yeah, | did most of the interpreting. 
How did they keep track of each family? Did they have a name 
tag? 
Yeah, they had a family number. Family number. Oh, they give it 
tO us. 
At Broderick or. . . 
They gave the number at Broderick, | think, so we had to put the 
number on all the belongings. Our number was 1 something. 
So you had this long trip to Amache and you don’t remember too 
much about the train ride, huh, except for the stopover? 
We stopped over some place to get off, temporarily, you know. Out 
side the mountain, nothing but the train. That's about it. We went 
through Utah. Salt Lake City. . . we seen that. We passed through 
over there. We seen the Salt Lake. We seen that. 
Well, do you remember much about when you got into Amache? 


Well you went in to the town of Granada, | think that’s where the 


railroad was, and from Granada town to the camp? 
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Yes, camp is about two miles. Later on everybody had a pass to 
go to the town. 
What time did you get there, do you remember, early in the 
morning, in the afternoon? 
Oh, gee, It was late afternoon, or probably night time. 
Do you remember your first night in Amache? 
A cot was there. A temporary cot. We worry about that thing the 
next morning. 
And all the family in one room? 
Oh, we had two rooms. One in the corner and the next one. So it 
was good. It was private. 
You all slept on cots. And eating and. . . 
Eating and everything, toilets are outside. It’s outside but from the 
camp. (Reference here is outside of the barrack apartment.) But 
it's better than the one we were. . . [inaudible] 
When you arrived in Amache, was this in August or. . .? 
No, no It was later than that, I’m pretty sure. 
Because, | think my book Ten Visits said it was opened August 26, 
1942. 
Yeah, but some people was over there before we were. It was 
later. 


You don’t remember the date? 


No, September, | don’t know when. 
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Well, | think in one of these forms here it might ask you what it was, 
maybe you can find out later. 
What do you want? 
When you arrived in camp. Well we can get it later, because | think 
on one of these forms we have to complete. . . 
When was it now? 
(Comment about the year in Japanese.) 
Well, see, here's the form for the Oral History Project. Well, |'ll 
leave it with you and you can fill it out when you get time and you 
can discuss it with your family. Date of U.S. arrival, | guess, this is. 
My folks no? (arrival of my folks) 
Folks no koto. (about your folks) 
Oh, | don’t know. | guess about. . . 
Well, here it says about the assembly center and relocation center, 
and what kind of work you did in camp, and if you worked outside 
of the camp, and if you left camp, you left camp several times, huh? 
[laughter]. 
| went one month to work in Fort Collins. 


Fort Collins? 


Do you know George Matsuoka? Sacramento no. George 


Matsuoka of Sacramento JACL. 
Is he a lawyer? 
No, no, no. He was farming in Fort Collins. So we went over 


there. 
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Oh, you went over there. What sugar beets? 

| think he went to Amache, too. No, carrots. So we worked over 
there four months. When | met him | said, “You know | worked for 
you over there in that place.” He said, “Oh, yeah?” 

He had a lot of workers from camp? 

Four. 

Did you like to get out of camp and work? 

Oh, yes. I'm a farmer boy on the farm, | like to. . . . 

What else happened in camp? Amache was pretty quiet? Not 
too much trouble? 

Oh, those zoot suiters. To us farm boys, they’re different. 

The zoot suiters were from the city, huh? 

Los Angeles. Those were the time the zoot suiters was popular. 
So those people, they don't want to leave camp. Most people 
volunteered to the Army or they go outside and... . 

Those zoot suiters they didn't get along with you farm boys? 

| don't think so. | never fool around with them anyway, but they 
used to have some arguments. 

They had a different style of living? 

Style of living. They're a gang. They all come together for gang. 
They were usually gangs. Nobody fooled around with them. 
Tough bunch? 

[Inaudible} a group, and they got 


They're coming together, see. 
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those stuff, you know, knife. Oh, you know they were gangs. 
Japanese gangs. 

How did your father feel? About the war? Going into camp . . .? 
Oh, he was worried. Yeah. He wants us guys to do something, | 
guess the Niseis, you know. “You guys are educated, do 
something for us now.” That's the kind of idea. He wants to go out. 
He's retirement age now. That was one thing. 

He wanted you to get out of camp? 

Oh, of course. All the isseis did. We don’t want to stay in. 

Did he go with you up to Fort Collins to work? 

No, he stayed inside. He was farming outside the camp for the 
Japanese community. For the camp. He raised vegetables. My 
mother went out, too. 

For the camp people? 

For the camp people. They farm out near the camp. 

Well, Arkansas Valley... Rocky Ford. .. you know. Famous for 
melons and they grow onions. . . 

Oh yeah, there were Japanese over there before the war. Rocky 
Ford, and they used to come and play basketball with the camp 
people, too. 

They want people to start school? 


Yeah, right away. School's the most important thing, | guess, so. . . 


You were finished. 


| was finished. My brothers and sisters were, too. 
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What was your job in camp? 
Oh, | did everything. | was a dishwasher. Then, what else | did? 
Then, we used to haul lumber for the camp. Warehouse. Then 
finally | went to outside. Right across near the town of Granada, 
there’s a blacksmith shop. And Japanese people went over there. 
Were the people in Granada, were they friendly or were they. . . 
No, they were friendly. Of course, they were country people. And 
when we got money, the drugstore that was about to go bankrupt, 
all the Nihonjin (Japanese people) comes, they all go over there. 
Oh my... 
Not only the drugstore, but clothing? 
Yeah, clothing. Everything [inaudible]. So they were lucky, the 
town people. 
| think most of the people ordered a lot of things from Sears 
catalog. 
Sears. Yeah, | did. You know those cowboy boots, not cowboy 
boots, but boots that’s good over the snow, snow country. So | 
ordered that. Yeah, everybody ordered from Sears Roebuck. 
No one was able to go into Denver? 
Oh, yeah. 
You could get permission to go into Denver? 
Oh, yeah, you could get a pass. But one thing, you need money 


though. Everybody’s got not much money to travel, you know. 


Did you make much money when you worked in Fort Collins? 
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Well, we worked for fifty cents an hour. It wasn’t that much. 
[inaudible] Crops to be harvested. Over there not too long a time, 
you know. 
What about some of your sisters and brothers? What kind of work 
did they do? 
Oh, they were younger and going to school. My older sister was 
working as a nurse or something like that. She was a nurse in 
camp. The rest of them, they went to school. 
You had a lot of recreational activity? 
Oh, there was things. There was ail kinds. . . baseball. 
And movies? 
Oh, movies, | go movies. | like movies. | go to the block movie, 
then | go to some other block and see another movie. 
Were they free? They were all free, hun? Did you have to pay to 
get in? 
You know that | don’t know if we paid. | don't know 
How about dancing? 
No, | hate dancing. Farm boys, they don't do it. 
How about Los Angeles. .. . 
Yeah. They have it. The young girls. 
Did the zoot suiters dance? 
| guess so. Those are the guys, they make trouble, you know. 


They come in, barge in... 


So when did these questions 27 and 28, was it? 
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It came out in 1943. 
They needed young people. Nisei men especially, for the 
services. 
Yeah. That's what the Japanese leader wants to find out about 
who's loyal, who’s unloyal, you know. 
| imagine that created quite a stir, huh? 
Because the leader wasn’t strong enough. 
TO Oppose it? 
We should have had a leader like Gordon Hirabayashi that fights 
for a principle. | don’t think none of them, you know “No-no” Boys 
or draft resisters would have happened, maybe. You never can 
tell. 
Were there a lot of fights, do you think? Do you remember if there 
were any fights? There were arguments, anyway? 
We had arguments at two meetings, no three meetings. But two 
meetings there were half-half. 
Oh, half and half? 
But funny thing, there was one Kibei was making a speech, “If you 
go inside from camp you might as well go hang yourself or. . . out 
in the desert and die”, you know. That same person when he geta 
greeting card, he went to the [inaudible]. Us quiet boys just listen. 


That’s why | don’t trust. . . 


Were there a lot of Kibeis in Amache? 
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There were quite a few Kibeis in Amache. But most of them ... 
they went to Tule Lake. “No-No”. But there was some left behind 
because Tule Lake was too full. They was going to make another 
camp. But! guess they. . . because, if they make another camp. . . 
Well, they pulled some of the people out of Tule Lake to make 
room for these “No-No’s’. 
Yes, that’s when they had some who wants to come to some other 
camp. So my neighbor over there, they were in Tule Lake. They 
were from West Sacramento, so they came to Amache. 
Weil, | think you told me you spent some time in jail. How did that 
happen? You had to spend some time in the Denver jail, how did 
that happen? 
That’s over resistance. We resisted the draft. 
Oh, resisted the draft? Besides the normal questions, you were 
asked to sign up for the service. Is that right’? 
We were drafted. We got a green card. 
Most of them went? Except you? 
Yeah. See, we were individual. | thought | would be alone. But | 
know some were already arrested, see. They were in the prison 
camp already. You know. . . [Sus] Yenokida, the one who made 
the speech. Six months they stayed in; six months. Before the 


trial. Our leaders, the Japanese leader has to do something with 


postponing that, the trial, because, young boys in the camp they 
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waited. My two friends were waiting for that sentence. How much 
are we going to get? Twenty years or... .? 

After these questions came up, there were six of them, no, no, the 
draft, huh?. And six of them resisted? 

Five of them. The first bunch. 

And they were sent where? Denver jail? 

No. That was a good place over there. It was just like a mansion 
compared to the county jail. It’s near Denver, but it’s what is called 
the juvenile detention penitentiary. 

That was in Englewood? 

Yeah, Englewood. They were there. But it was good, clean, you 
know what | mean. 

You spent some time there, too? 

Yeah, four or three days, until | got a hearing from Min Yasui and 
Joe Masaoka. 

You were in Denver County Jail. 

No, | was in Englewood first. 

Englewood first. Then? 

Then we had a hearing. 

And you got these lawyers to represent you? 

No, they are no lawyers. Well, the guards say, “You people lucky. 
Two Japanese lawyers came to help you guys out.” So we were 


wondering who in the hell were they? 


So who were they? 
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Min Yasui and Joe Masaoka. | can never forget that, because they 
put me in solitary confinement. 
What did they say? 
Only thing they said to us was, “go out. . . into the Army,” you 
know. Because it looked bad for them with the government. 
They're all thinking about themselves. They were not thinking 
about the Japanese people in the camp, see. 
SO you weren't too happy to see these two. 
[Inaudible] | was amazed. They talked good. Things come out. 
(out of their mouths). Us farm boys get (tongue) stuck, you know. 
They speak good. 
Yeah, well Yasui, he’s a lawyer. 
But see, | just listen to them. Joe nanka (those people), they 
talking to me. How the mouth work, you know. It comes out good. 
Smooth, you know. [Laughter] 
You were almost persuaded, huh? [Laughter] 
No, | never was persuaded, but. . . 
What became of that trial? 
You mean the hearing? 
Yeah, you, in your case. 
After | got into solitary confinement. They thought we were the 


leader because | talked bad about those two. Nihongo de (in the 


Japanese language). | didn’t know Min Yasui speak English, see, 
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ah, Japanese. | knew Joe Masaoka didn’t. And there was a guard 


over there listening, too. 

So after this meeting with Yasui and Masaoka, they put you in 
solitary confinement? 

Yeah, three of us. 

Oh, there were three of you? 

Yeah. George Yamazumi who passed away, he’s a good talker. 
He talked, argued twenty minutes with those guys. So finally he 
said the same thing as | did. . .”you chicken.” 

After that meeting, they put you in solitary confinement. 

That night. 

Oh, that night. How was solitary confinement? 

Solitary confinement is terrible. We had to sleep naked. You’re 
depressed. We didn’t like it. You know, like a turkey? The 
turkey’s back, or something. Pin is up. [A huge sigh] Oh that 
was... 


Oh, then what happened next? 


Well, | forgive them for that, because | tell a bad thing about those 


guys. But the trouble is they sent us to the Denver County jail. 
That's the worst place you could go. County jail and the 
penitentiary is all together different. That’s like a mansion and a 


sack. [Inaudible] 


How was the food there? 
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(For) one week | vomited. Every time you eat you just throw up. | 
don't know what they cooked. So we just drinking coffee and. . . 
How long were you in county jail? 
County jail? We were there the longest to stay in the county jail. 
We three guys. 
One month? 
Three months. 
Three months. Oh, that was a long time. 
Long time. You still gotta do three months in there. You can't go 
out. 
Until the hearing? 
Until the trial. They'd been postponing. . .postponing. . . 
postponing. The next day we were going to have a trial. We were 


ready, and they said it was postponed. 


(End Tape 1, Side 2] 
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The Florin JACL, Cal State Sacramento Oral History Project. Tape 
number two. Interviewee is Noboru Taguma, interviewer is Frank 
lritani. Today is February the 24th. Let’s continue on here. From 
the Denver County jail. . . 

We three were in there. The one | was in solitary confinment. 
And how long were you there in the Denver County jail? 

in Denver County jail, it was April third, so about three months. | 
was in federal penitentiary for about a week before we got that 
interview. 

That was in. . . 

In Englewood. 

Yeah, Englewood. 


Inglewood or Englewood, | don’t know. Nice place. 


And you had the trial there while you in the Denver County Jail? 


40 

TAGUMA: Yeah, after three months. The twenty first. 

IRITANI: So what happened during the trial? 

TAGUMA: Well, the trial. | don’t what the judge said to the others. We were 
all sitting down. He said, “You know before, none of you people 
from Amache,” because he talked about Tule Lake. The twenty six 
that (were) released. “But in Tule Lake, no one went to the Army. 
But from Amache, there were about six hundred some people. No, 
let's see, several hundred people,” he says, “went to the Army from 
Amache, and just a few of you didn’t go.” 

IRITANI: Let me play this back. 

[Interruption] 

IRITANI: Now we're okay. So, at the trial, how did the trial go for you? 

TAGUMA: — For me, when | went there, the first thing that they said was, 
“Noboru, how old are you?” Funny thing. Look young, maybe. | 
didn't know it was my birthday, see. 

IRITANI: Oh, your birthday. 

TAGUMA: Yeah. | said, “What day is it today, your Honor?” | always say your 
honor, in front of the judge. Respect. 

IRITANI: To show respect. 

TAGUMA: You're respectful. “Today is April--third--.” He said it long. “Your 
Honor, today is my birthday.” He started laughing. Gee, | didn’t 
even know. if you stay in three months, you know, you don't think 


about the. . . 


IRITANI: So what else happened there? 
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So he said, “What are you?” He was laughing. So | said, One 
year, one day. That’s it? 
Were your folks there? 
No, no. No one. 
They couldn’t come, huh, from Amache? 
No, they can't. 
SO one year and one day. Where did they send you? 
They sent us to Tucson Prison Camp. They sent us to Tucson, you 
know, we went on the train. | forgot about the train. Yeah, a train. 
Bob said [inaudible] to Tucson, Arizona. That night over there a 
truck was waiting for us--open truck, you know, the ton and half 
truck, two-ton truck. They had a seat in the back. 
Going back to the reason why you were in the Denver County jail-- 
why were you there? Did you sign up for the draft and refused the 
physical, or did you refuse to sign up. 
When the draft (notice) came, | just let it go. 
Oh, you just ignored it. Some of them signed and refused to take 
the physical? 
Oh, you mean that 27 and 28? | thought | signed it, “Yes.” if 
drafted, you know. If (the Isseis are let out) | put it on there. But 
when my son got a copy from Washington, D.C., it said, “Yes, and 
Yes.” But | thought | put If on there, see. 


They sent you to Tucson, for how long? You were in Tucson 


Federal. . . 
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Yeah. | told you about the leg chain they had on us, going to the 
prison. 
Oh, leg chain? 
Yeah, leg chain and handcuffs. 
And handcuffs. My goodness. 
So you figured at night, you gotta climb the mountain. Just like at 
Lake Tahoe when you go, you could see cliffs at night time. 
Tucson is mountainous? 
Yeah , the elevation is about 4000. About. We worked on top. 
[Inaudible] There was on a plateau. You know, it’s a high plateau. 
| don’t know what kind of mountain you call that, right after Tucson 
there was a mountain. That’s a shortcut to Phoenix. 
How was the Tucson Prison? Were there other Japanese 
Americans? 
There was one. 
Just one. 
From Poston. We were locked up in separate. . . 
Cells? 
No, not cells. . . a room, until we get the physical examination. But 
that night, about one or two o’clock, he came. He was excited, you 
know. He came, and we laughed and we talked. We talked. 
You know where he was from? 


He was from Poston. 


From Poston. 
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He was a leader, that’s why. 

And he was a draft resister? 

He had three years yet. He was a little older than us. So he said, 
“There was Gordon Hirabayashi, one more Japanese in there, but 
he left.” 

And you were there how long now, in Tucson? 

Well | had one year and a day, so | had a chance to get a parole. 
Early, huh? 

Early. So everybody said to look at the thing. So after six months, | 
applied for parole. 

So after how many months did you get out? 

After | applied for parole, within two weeks, | got a letter they said 
in the office. “No parole.” They won't allow you to come. 

So you had to spend more time? 

Yeah, | had to spend three more months, so that’s nine months. 
But still when | went out, | still got three months probation. 
Misdemeanor, when then go out it’s ail free. 

Do you remember anything in the Tucson Prison? What did you 


do there? How was the food and how was the living condition? 


The food was all right. The inmates cooked it. One fellow liked 


octopus. The octopus was rotten or something. You know, if 
you're allergic to octopus that’s raw, you really get sick. You geta 
big blister all around your body. 


Oh, | see, from eating. . . 
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Eating. | gave mine to him. He likes it so everybody tried to give it 
to him. He ate it and so... 
How did they treat you. 
They treat us good. Because the people were all Christians, you 
know religious people. Jehovah’s Witnesses and Conscientious 
Objectors. There were some winos and one Indian Chief. We 
didn't know that he killed somebody. 
So the Nikkei, Japanese Americans, there weren't very many? 
Oh there were altogether forty. About forty. There were four more 
from Poston came. Poston ja nai (it’s not), Topaz. | must have 
went out, and four more from Denver came. Outside of Denver. 
They were from California, but they evacuated to Denver, when 
they got picked up. Nishimoto brothers. . . 
They resisted the draft. 
Yeah, from outside. 
There were some that registered to go into the service, but they 
refused to take the physical, huh? There were some of those. 
No, not that | knew. Amache was all individuals, see. So we didn't 
know. Tule Lake was a group. You know what | mean. The 
leader tells them to do this and this. That’s the difference. Amache 
and Heart Mountain. That's why Mits Kochiyama was telling me, 


we Amacheans soon be close, because the individual made their 


own mind. And we know what’s what. 
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So you were nine months in Tucson, and then, after nine months 
they released you? 
After nine months. Oh, that’s the first time | ever. .. | told you about 
it. That suit. 
Oh, yeah? 
That's the one | got embarrassed. | thought, “Oh, it looks sharp, 
you know.” It’s in (the photo of him dressed in a suit) in that 
“Nikkei Heritage.” (published by the Japanese American Historical 
Society, San Francisco) You've seen the suit? 
Yeah, | saw the suit there. 
Boy it looks good. Everybody said, “It really looks sharp.” People 
waving at me. 
Was that the first time you had on a suit? 
First time. My own suit. 
Well, that was interesting, when the inmates leave, they give them 
a suit. 
Yeah. A suit and | don’t know how much they gave us. 
They gave you some money, too? 
Yeah, fifteen or twenty dollars. That was pretty a lot during that 
time, you know that. 
How many were released with you? 
No one. That's the trouble. | was about the earliest one, because 


they. .. 


So from Tucson, | presume you tried to go back to Amache. 
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Yeah. | looked scared you know. | was getting so high. My 
parents, you know, how | looked at the gate. | don’t know how they 
found out, but they were waiting for me. 
They were waiting for you? Where? 
At the gate. 
At Tucson? 
No, Amache. 
Were you able to get in? 
No, no. Joe Norikane was lucky, see. Maybe those JACL leaders, 
they knew when he went out, but he went to Denver or something, 
then went inside. So they didn’t know who he was. So he just 
went in. But next day he got caught and chased out. But me, they 
were waiting for me. 
Okay, So you couldn't go in. Where did you stay? 
| couldn't go in so | gotta stay in the town someplace. | had a little 
money. 
In Granada? 
Yeah, Granada. There was a friend in Granada working in a fish 
market. “Why don’t you sleep with me?” he says. The Granada 
Fish market, was that in Denver? 
Yeah, there is a Granada Fish Market in Denver. That’s where it 


Started, huh? In the town of Granada. That’s where it got the 


name. 
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Tom Tsuchida. He was the boss, you know. My friend. He was in 
prison. He was in Denver County jail, but his wife or his mother 
was sick so he had to get out. So he was working over there and 
he asked his boss if | could work over there. 
So you worked in the fish market, huh? So you worked with. . . 
| worked for about three weeks. 
How was that job? 
It worked good. But to do what some of those Nihonjin 
(Japanese) no bad stuff | did, so he don’t want us to stay around 
Granada town, because all that coming by, you see. 
Oh, | see. You sort of had to leave, hun? Leave the town? 
That's what the boss says, “I’m sorry, but there’s some,” you know. 
But | didn’t know there was some Nihonjin no those. . . 
Well, while you were in Granada, and you were working in the fish 
market there, you tried to visit your relatives in camp, huh? 
Yeah. [Laughter] 
How did you do that? 
| walked three miles [inaudible]. 
At night time, huh? 
Night. Oh you have to. Otherwise you get caught. Amache was 
pretty good, see. We have the camp right here, and here’s the 
cesspool. Every night for about a month, you know. But if you 


think about it now, you say, “How in the hell did | do that?” If they 


found out, | could get killed, you know. But | didn’t think about that. 
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Your family cooperated and. . . [laughter] 

Oh, yeah. My mother was always waiting for, you know. With 
nigiri (rice balls) there. Camp rice. . . 

Japanese food. | guess you missed that. 

That's why I'd go in, then I’d take ‘em out. 

How was your father at that time? Was he in pretty good health? 
No, see, that’s why | was worried. My father’s and my mother’s 
age was different. He was about sixty two or sixty three years old. 
And your mother was. . . 

She was in her forties. 

Much younger. 

Yeah, much younger. You know, those Isseis, | don’t know about 
your family, but most of the Isseis are about fifteen, twenty years 
age difference. 

Older. 

Picture bride, you know. So my mother was young. That's why | 


was worried about my father, you know. 


But anyway, the health of your family, they were Okay, huh? 


Yeah, everybody helped. My younger brother watched for the 
Japanese policeman coming around. 

Let's see. Was this summer, winter, do you remember how the 
weather was? 

Oh, | came out in December datta wa. Winter. 


Oh, it was cold. 
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Yeah, that’s why after | quit that job in the fish market, two, three 
more came back. They got no work or anything. Me, Kaz 
Kunitake, and Sus Yenokida. There was a big train--one, two, 
three, four train with box train (boxcars)--it’s got lots of coal in 
there. They didn’t pay us much, but that’s for the Japanese people 
in the camp, see, for my family. 
Helped haul coal from. . . 
No, we have to dump it from the train. There was no ventilation, so 
we all black ni naru no (became). It’s not an open car, you know. 
It's a box. 
Well, Yenokida. And what was the other fellow? 
Kunitake. 
Kunitake. They were in Tucson, too? 
Yeah, they were in Tucson. Then Kaz got one year, but | came out 
earlier. 
They weren't allowed back in the camp either, were they? 
No, they can't. 
So they stayed at the fish market, too? 
No, no. After | quit. . . let’s see. My father knew the Sacramento 
girl, she’s married to Gondo-san. And they had a soda fountain in 
Granada town. So my father asked her to get a place for my son to 
Sleep. And she says, “Oh, yeah.” She was from Sacramento, and 


my father used to bring vegetables to the family over there. So 


she knew very well. So she said, “Come in, come in.” And we four 
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draft resisters. She had a storeroom in the back of the thing, and 
she let us. 

The cold, and. . . 

That Colorado. . . was pretty cold over there. It's not like California. 
Yeah, | grew up in Denver. 

For about. . . | don’t know, Sus came, and Yenokida came. How 
many did we work on that train, about a week or something. 
Three, four railroad boxes, we dump it all. 

So you had to leave Granada, and where did you go? Up to 
Denver, huh? 

That was later on. Then we found a job with a Japanese couple 
who was farming about several hundred acres near Granada. 
They were sympathizers. 

So you stayed with them awhile. 

We commute. . . 

From the town? 

Until our place was burned out. Well, somebody burned it. We 
don't know who. 

What kind of work did you do? Do you remember? 

Picking weeds out of the onions. Oh, they had lots of onions, too. 
Yeah, that area. Arkansas Valley. 

See, on one side the German prisoner of war was working, and 


this side us Japanese was working. 


You didn’t work together? 


1 
TAGUMA: _ No, but we talked, though. You know, funny thing, they speak 
English, you know, jozu (very well). They're smart people, though. 
Sergeant (and) up. So these American corporals, there’s twenty 


two guards over there. “Get back to work.” They start to talk back, 


you know. 
IRITANI: Why don't we have some. . .(tea served by wife). 
[Interruption] 
IRITANI: Well, you were working in the onions? Hard work, huh? 


TAGUMA: Well, we’re used to it. 

IRITANI: Oh, yeah, you're used to it. 

TAGUMA: And at prison, we used to work volunteer, we used to work on the 
farm, too. That's the first time they start farming over there in 
Tucson. We started it. 

IRITANI: So, | think you went up to Denver. When was that? 

TAGUMA: Oh, that’s when | got disgusted. No more work. The farming 
season's over. No place to go now. Of course, we rented, me and 
Kaz rented a small hut. 

IRITANI: SO, you went to Denver. 

TAGUMA: _ | tried one more time to go inside the camp. 

IRITANI: Oh, you tried one more time? How did that go? 

TAGUMA: _ If you try to evict your family, you’d better renounce your 
citizenship. That’s a good idea. | was going to think about Tule 


Lake. That’s a family “No-No” group. Me and Kaz say. . . 


IRITANI: You wanted to be with your family? 
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Yeah, that’s the most important thing, so | don’t worry about my 
family. 
So if you renounce your citizenship. . . 
They didn't promise me, but they said | might have been together 
with my. . . 
You and your family could go up to Tule Lake. 
Yeah, that’s what | thought. That’s what they said, see. That’s the 
only way to be united with your family. When you're young, you 
know, you gotta do. . . 
Think of all kinds of ways, huh? 
Because no one was helping me. No leaders or no nothing over 
there. | sent my citizen papers to Washington, D.C. and told them | 
want. ... The reason | renounce my citizenship is because | want 
to be with my family. I’d appreciate it if you send me to Tule Lake 
or whatever family internment camp. 
Did they reply? 
No. One week, what the hell. We got a letter from Joe Kashiwagi 
and two other draft resisters. They had an apartment in Denver. 
“Come over,” they said. | still got one month of probation, so | 
couldn't find a job in town. “Come on,” they said. “One month. 
You can sleep over there for one month.” So we went over there. 
How did you get up there? Train, or car? How did you get up 


there? 


It was a bus or train. | forget. 
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Greyhound Bus or something like that. 
Train, | think. Train da ro (probably). in Granada, train used to 
come through. 
SO how was Denver? it’s the second time. . . 
Yeah, it’s the second time, but different places. But the second 
time. | knew Lamar because a lot of Nihonjins (Japanese). . . 
Larimer. 
Larimer, yeah. Lamar was the town. 
Larimer Street. There was a lot of businesses on Larimer Street. 
We went over there, but we were too early, see. They were all 
working. We went to Denver town , and after that we knocked at 
the door and Joe was cooking. And he starts singing in Japanese. 
And he came, and a long time he came. The FBI was sitting on the 
couch, you know. 
Oh, they were waiting for you? 
How do you know | was. ... There must have been a spy or 
somebody. They were waiting at that apartment. 
So they picked you up? 
They picked me up. 
And what happened? 
They said, “You’re under arrest.” 
What for? 


For renouncing citizen. The letter must have went over there. 


And then what happened? 
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Oh, a lot of things happened over there. Then the two FBI men, 
they said, "They've got to go eat.” At first, they sent us to the 
National Guard, Denver National Guard Armory. And one drunken 
soldier's watching us. 
They took you to the Armory? 
Armory, National Guard. 
You were the only. . . 
Me and Kunitake, Kaz. And Kaz said, “I gotta go to the bathroom.” 
And he was walking out of there. “Kani, where you going? You 
god damned Jap, you. Come over and sit down.” Oh they had 
Kaz froze. . . 
Oh, he got scared, huh? 
But | wasn’t scared, because they're not supposed to carry bullets. 
| know about the National Guard, because my brother was in the 
National Guard in Sacramento. 
The guns are supposed to be not loaded. 
Not loaded. That’s the law. 
So what happened after the FBI caught up with you? 
After they caught up, “Probably you want to eat,” they said. And 
then they took us to a Japanese restaurant. 
Oh, they did? That was nice of them. 
Nisei no girl, yo. But. . they... them and wore handcuffs, see. We 


thought that. .. This was a different person, now. It’s a marshal, | 


think. They change to marshal, when they travel. 
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Federal marshal? 
| asked him, “How can we eat?” The Nihonjin no (Japanese) guys 
were looking at us. 
Did you have leg irons, too? 
No. 
Just handcuffs. 
Handcuffs. Legs irons were just for traveling. 
What kind of Japanese food did you have? 
Oh, regular things. | like hamburger, so | must have ordered 
hamburger. | am hamburger crazy. Then, we had to pay, you 
know, and | hada... 
You had to pay? 
We had to pay, that time. So | took out and gave nani. The 
Nihonjin no girl, they told, “We don’t need the money.” She short- 
changed us guys. “I just gave you twenty.” “You only gave this 
much,” they said. “You going to cash here?” “Oh, I'm sorry.” 
Because we had a handcuff. . . 
So, where did you finally end up, where did they send you? 
Oh, we travelled for a long time from Denver to New Mexico, so 
that was a long ride in a car. 
Santa Fe? 
Yeah, Santa Fe. 


Santa Fe Justice internment Center. 


Internment, yeah. It’s the same as an ordinary camp, | thought. 
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Prison? 
It is, because there were German prisoners and Japanese 
prisoners, soldiers were over there, before. 
Do you remember about what time of year that was? Was it winter 
time again? 
Yeah. 
How long did you stay there in the Center? 
One, two, months to December. May, June, July, August, 
September, October, November, December. About in December, 
sometime | came out of prison, then | stayed about two months. 
About March or February. 
About March or February, you went to Santa Fe. 
Yeah, and then | was surprised because there were all different 
kind of people in there. 
Japanese and German? 
No, Japanese, and Japanese, and Japanese, and Japanese. But 
all different kinds, you know. One is speaking a different dialect. 
There was Kagoshima, irigo endings. 
Different kinds of Japanese? 
irigo endings. They talk in Kagoshima dialect. You can't 
understand them. | heard that later. 
What other kinds of Japanese? 


The kind of Japanese speaking Peruvian. 


Oh, Peruvian? 
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That's why I’m walking down there, they're all speaking Spanish. 


My gosh. 

So you had to speak Nihongo to them. They know Nihongo. 

Oh, yeah. They know Nihongo. | played baseball with them, so | 
know. | was good in Nihongo that time. The last one was a bald 
head, a bozu gumi (member of bali-headed group). 

Bozu? 

You know they showed that slide at the Florin Buddhist Church, 
with a hachimaki (a handkerchief tied around the head) there’s a 
exercise the people. Wassho, wassho. You could cail that a 
radical group, but | don’t call them radical. See they’re ail just 
farmers. When | met them, they were from Fresno, Reedley, all 
farm boys. But they just follow the leader. . . 

What kind of work did you do there? Did you work in the kitchen 
again? 

| worked as a janitor. 

Oh, janitor this time. 

But in between you had our sports, you know. Basebail. | used to 
play baseball. | choose the Peruvian because they had long hair, 
you know. [inaudible] “What you doing?” All bozu gumi and when 
you take your hat off you turn to wet, you got a kojiki (beggar). It 
looks good, long hair and long hair. 

What position did you play? 

| played second base. Or third. | liked that infield. 
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Yeah, there’s a lot of action there. 
Small dakara (therefore) |'m fast, see. | liked that. 
You were a pretty good batter, too? You hit the ball pretty good? 
Yeah, | was pretty good. | was small but my wrist was good. 
Batter, if you're a big person or small person, it doesn’t matter. If 
you've got a pretty good wrist, you know. 

Wrist action. 

Yeah, wrist action. Ted Williams always say that. Wrist action. 
Yeah, | was pretty good. Not to brag about that. 

Santa Fe wasn't too bad, huh? 

No, it wasn’t. It was all right. But after August, you know, the 
Japanese surrender. . . 

‘45, it was. 

Yeah, August ‘45. 

What happened? 

Then they said, “Anybody who wants to go to Japan, they could 
go.” 

Some of them went? 

Oh, about one third. 

Did they send them off to Tule Lake? or where? 

No, no. From there. | don’t know where. They went to some 


place. San Francisco or some place to. . . 


To the port? 
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Yeah, all young boys, oh. They didn’t want to go, but their father 
Was. .. 
One third left, hun? One third of the Niseis? 
One third of the Nikkei (people of Japanese ancestry). Of course, 


there were some Hawaiians. 


[End Tape 2, Side 1] 


[Begin Tape 2, Side 2] 
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.. .santa Fe, and one third went to Japan, and what happened to 
you? 

Then they had an interview again for the one who's left. My 
brother was in there. They came. They renounced (citizenship) in 
camp and they came. 

What was the interview about? 

Interview, | don't know what kind of. . . 

They ask where you want to go? 

My record was bad, so | know wouldn't be released, you know. 
You had a bad record? 

Yeah, | went to prison, and | had a “good time” with Min Yasui. 
You know that guy? Things are always run by the leaders, too, 
you know. They got something to do with it, because they were 
working with the government. 


The JACL leaders? 


They got control on everything. So | know | wasn’t going to. . . 
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You know getting back to Min Yasui, he was the one that defied 
that evacuation order. But here he’s talking to you in that Denver 
jail asking you to join up? 

| don't know that. No, he got brain-washed from the JACL. That 
was what Frank Emi and Frank Chin, the author, that Chinese 
author, was telling me. He was brain-washed. He was with 
Korematsu and Hirabayashi. But all of a sudden, he completely 
changed to that. 

Changed completely around. 

So we couldn't understand that, you know. | thought he was. . . 
So where did you go from Santa Fe? 

Well, we had an interview, then most of them got released. And 
the ones left were a few Isseis. And Hashimoto was one, and my 
Tenrikyo no leader was over there. Then, there was forty seven 
people, renunciants. 

Their citizenships? Renounced their citizenships? 

They were ail renouncing anyway. Santa Fe ones. 

So what happened to them? 

That’s one of us. That’s why one Kibei (born in U.S., educated in 
Japan) says, "Chushingura (“Loyal League of Forty Seven 
Ronins” retainers.) You know there was forty seven samurais.” | 


didn't know anything about it. 


Your situation is similar to the Chushingura ? 
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We'll be sacrificed. And we've got a order for deportation, see. 
But one thing good about it is, we had a lawyer, Wayne Collins. 
Oh, Wayne Collins (San Francisco lawyer who took on the cause 
of Japanese American Renuciants.) 
Yeah, he was a good lawyer. 
What did he do for you? 
He stopped the deportation order. Then after that, Santa Fe camp 
was going to close anyway. So around September, we forty seven 
and some Isseis were loaded on a train. Then we went to Crystal 
City, Texas. 
Oh, Crystal City. Another prison? 
That's another different Japanese over there. 
That was a family. . . 
Yeah, families. That’s where right after the war, a lot of those 
Isseis got picked up. Some kind of leaders. They were sent to 
Santa Fe or Lordsburg, New Mexico. It was for singles. But finally, 
later on, the families from. . . went to relocation camp, they could 
join together at Crystal City. 
Well, you were in all these different places, jails and prisons and 
prison camps, you met a lot of interesting people. 
Yeah, that’s what | mean. In a way it was good, because | know all 
kinds of Japanese. And all these families. Some wife says she 


would commit suicide or she’d get a nervous breakdown because 


the husband got arrested. 
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Most of these people did not cooperate with the evacuation and 
with the draft. 
No, no. They're different. They’re isseis. 
Oh, Isseis. 
Isseis. They got picked up by the FBI before evacuation. 
Because they were community leaders? 
They were sent to Lordsburg, Montana, someplace, and all over. 
And then to Crystal City, huh? 
And later on, when all the Japanese got evacuated to the camps, 
then the family could join together with the husband at Crystal City. 
That's where the family joined together. There were quite a few 
from Amache that went over there. 
| think there were quite a few from Peru and other places in South 
America? 
Yeah, that’s where | met the Peruvian family. The one with the 
family with children. But Santa Fe no wa all single. Single people. 
They got family in Japan. 
Now these Peruvian Japanese, how or why were they sent (to 
Crystal City)? 


They couldn't understand it. They were just like Japanese over 


here. They were just picked up. The American government did 


that. | think, one thing Peruvians think, they tried to make hostages 
out of them. 


They were going to use them as hostages? 
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Yeah, that’s what the Peruvians think. 
Were there a lot of families there? 
Yeah. Most of them was Peruvian over there. 
To see families, you felt good about seeing families like that 
together. 
Yeah, those families. Mine, | couldn't see mine. 
You couldn't get your family with you? 
No. And we couldn't even if you go to Tule Lake, they won't let us 
in, because Tule Lake was all full anyway. They was going to 
make another camp for these. 
What kind of work did you do there, in Crystal City? 
| worked as a waitress, ah, waiter. 
Waitress? Waiter. Yeah. [laughter] 
But that felt so good. | was twenty two or three and | was walking 
down to go to the hospital. A young kid, with polite manners, said, 
“Ohayo gozaimasu (good morning).” “Gokuro san (a greeting).” 
You know they start saying it. 
Very respectful. 
| wondered, “What the hell.” | din’t think he was talking to me. | 
thought he was talking to the old people. | looked around and 
there was nobody. 
Nihongo de (in Japanese)? 


Nihongo de. That’s why | was surprised. Do the American 


children say that to nani... .? We used to Say it, but. . . 
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These were Peruvian Japanese, huh? 
Yeah. So | asked him, “Anta tachi dotchi kara (where did you 
come from)?" “Peru kara kimashita (we came from Peru),” yuu 
no (he said). That's when | found out that there’s lot of Peruvian 
Standard. Good. That’s the only thing they know anyway. 
Spanish in Peru. The [Libia] Yamamoto that's fighting for redress, 
and Kudo the Los Angeles lawyer, they were all young kids there. 
Peruvian Japanese. 
Yeah. Kudo no are demo, chiisakatta no yo (Kudo was very 
small). Minna ni aisatsu shite ne (he properly greeted everyone). 
So how long were you in Crystal City then? 
Oh, about nine. .. | think so. Because later on Wayne Collins got 
probation for us guys to go to Seabrook [New Jersey] to make 
decent wages over there. So several hundred young people. . . 
Wayne Collins arranged for you to go to Seabrook? 
Parole. Probation. 
Oh, on probation. 
If you do anything bad over there, if you cause trouble, or if you 
have a fight over there, you'll come back to Crystal City. 
How many people? 
Several hundred people. 


Weren't they planning to close Crystal City? Those who wanted to 


leave went to Seabrook? 
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Another thing, at Seabrook there were all Japanese people over 
there. But a lot of young people, they go to school, or some went 
to the Army, so just the old people were left. So they need 
workers. Several hundred young people go over there. 
Seabrook Farms, | think there were chickens, too. | think there 
were chick sexers. 
Oh, that’s Mid-west. My brother-in-law was one of those chick 
sexers. They make a lot of money, but one of the Granada Fish 
Market's brothers was a chick sexer, too. He said, “Do only five 
years. Don't do more than that.” 
Why is that? 
Because everytime you inhale those fumes body ni. [inaudible] 
Some kind of bad. . .(smell) 
Yeah, because if you inhale those chicks feathers or something. . . 
Feather dust, huh? 
"SO five years at the most,” he said because he got sick. He knew 
it. 
They made good money. 
Good money, that’s right. Good money, but it’s bad for your health, 
he says. When you're young, all right, but when you start getting 
old... 
So what did you do at Seabrook? 


| had a good job, an outside job. Just a few of us. 


Doing what? 
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Unlike California, in New Jersey, the company got a big harvesting 
machine in each district, each county. Then the farmer brings the 
beans or peas over there to get it harvested. There was about ten 
places we used to go to oil, to lubricate, lubrication job. 
The harvesting machine? 
Yeah, big harvester. 
You worked as maintenance’. 
Maintenance, that’s right. Easy job. Most of the time we were 
traveling. 
To the different farms? 
To the different locations. 
But you lived right there on the Seabrook camp? 
Dormitory. We were in the camp. Some people lived in the 
dormitory. You know, just like an apartment. 
You were in Seabrook, and your family were still in Amache? 
No. That's why | went to Seabrook. They were in California 
someplace. In Sacramento, | think. 
They were able to leave Amache and come back to California. 
How long did you stay in Seabrook? Nine months? 
Yeah. 
You were nine months here, and nine months there. 
Yeah, something like that. Because 1947, September, | got 


released. We were the last Japanese to get released. The rest of 


them were one year earlier. 
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So Seabrook was more normal life. You're off probation? 

We're still on probation, but we couldn't fool around. We've gotta 
be nice boys. Some Kibeis, you know, they were sent back. . . 
Talk about Japan? 

No, fool around with girls. Nihonjin [inaudible] 

What did you do for entertainment, recreation? Play baseball? 
No, | didn’t do anything. You know Bill Tsukamoto, the Tsukamoto 
family from Florin was over there. A lot of Florin people was over 
there. One was mayor over there, Sasaki, he’s a minister. He’s a 
Christian. Sasaki from Florin. 

Oh, J.K. Sasaki. 

| don't know, but Sasaki. He was a leader over there. He was the 
mayor. 

There was a minister, J.K. Sasaki at the Florin Japanese Methodist 
Church. He was up there in Seabrook? 

He was a leader. Everything happen over there, they all go to him. 
So he was from Florin. All the Tsukamotos, Bill Tsukamoto. Oh, 
they were good baseball players, so they were playing against the 
Americans. 


Who won usually? 


Oh, Nihonjin was pretty good, because they had a good pitcher, 


Lefty Nishimura ka nanka (or something). Oh, he was good. 
So after several months in Seabrook, when did you leave? 


Oh, we left September, but we went all around. 
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First you traveled around? 
Yeah, we traveled around New York, Philadelphia, Washington. 
Me and one friend. 
You got tired of Seabrook or you wanted to come back to 
California? 
Naturally. My family. My father was old then. Sixty five so he was 
(at) retirement age. 
Where was your family in California? 
My family was in Clarksburg. There was an Italian boss, he had a 
camp over there. So my family went in there. 
So your father and mother and. . . 
And all my brothers and sisters. Everyone was there. 
They were all there working on the. . . 
My brother was a kind of leader on the asparagus cutting. He had 
asparagus and some other vegetables. Responsible for 
asparagus. 
He grew mostly asparagus at that time? 
No, the owner did. And my brother was. . . 
Did you lease some land? 
No, he just worked for them as a foreman and get a percentage. 
See he’s got to take care of the workers wage ya nanka (and 
everything). That's what he did. 


Did you start farming on your own later? 


Yeah, in ‘48. | came home in ‘47. 
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How many acres did you lease? 
That time it was hand-picked, so about thirty five, forty acres. 
You grow vegetables? 
No, tomatoes. Canning tomatoes for Campbell Soup. 
You had a contract with Campbell’s? 
Yeah, Campbell Soup. And when it got mechanical, then we 
Started growing big. . . three, four hundred acres. 
You get the big machines, huh? That took a lot of money. 
That's why for the small farmer, it’s pretty hard. 
You had to get a loan from the bank, huh? 
| tried to get a loan from Sumitomo Bank, and | had an argument 
with that... 
What kind of argument? 
About the loan. | thought they'd help the farmers, Nihonjin no 
bank de. 
They give you a bad time? 
He said, “| want all your assets from other banks and put them into 
Sumitomo.” 
He’s not very reasonable. 
He's a farmer boy, too, from Turlock. He was from Cortez. 
SO you went to another bank? 
No, that’s why | went to Campbell Soup. 


Then they gave you a loan to grow the tomatoes, huh? Seeds, 


and equipment, and all that? 
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They didn't, but | went to the top board officer. He said, “Well, if 
they don't lend you at the bank, Mr. Taguma. . .” He was good. He 
was good to the Japanese. “Let’s do this,” he said. “I'll back you 
up 100 percent, but you borrow from Campbell Soup bank, Wells 
Fargo.” 

He co-signed for you? 

Yeah, so me and him, we went over there, and “He’s a good 
farmer,” he said. “You can trust him.” He said good things about 
me. 

Do you remember what kind of machines? 

Tomato harvester. 

Oh, tomato harvester. How much? 

That time it was not too expensive like recent one was $200,000. 
But this one was, | don’t know how many thousand was it? Yeah, 
the new ones are two hundred something thousand. That one | 
did it my own, but that beginning, | got no money. 

Did you use the tomato harvester just on your own, or did you work 
on others? 

My own. One time | went to help Sakata’s. 

Because | don’t think very many had tomato harvesters like that. 
That time. But eventually most of them got it. Everyone. You have 
to. If you hire somebody and the harvester. . . 


lf you didn’t have the harvester, where did you get the help? 


There’s a commercial harvester. 
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Commercial harvester? 
Special guy who harvest tomatoes, so much a ton. 
Were there any migrant laborers that came and worked just hand 
picking the. . . 
This is not for hand picking. This is for sorting. You go on the 
machine and sort the green ones. Before, the machine goes in the 
field. You cut all the tomatoes. Then there’s green ones and dirt 
in there and you've got to. . . 
Separate that out. 
Five people on each side and separate that (trash) out. 
Well, besides your harvester, you've got a lot of laborers, too. You 
have to hire laborers. 
That's what the town people don’t understand. They think if you 
make thirty tons to an acre, and they say, “Oh, you make that much. 
Gee.” 
Where did the laborers come from? 
From Mexico. Of course, there’s local ones, too, but most of them 
were wetbacks. 
Where did they stay? You have a labor camp? 
The owner had a camp over there. 
So they just come for the tomato harvest? Did they do any other 
kind of work? 


Yeah, in wintertime, some goes back. Mine was old families, 


cousins. 
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Did they stay all year around? 

No. Wintertime, they got no job. Some people got children, they 
Stay over here and they get unemployment. 

Oh, unemployment, and the kids are in school. 

There's a school over here. The older people go to Mexico and do 
their own farming over there. 

How many laborers did you work? 

Oh, before, | had twenty two. But even if | got the camp over there, 
| let the contractor run my books. It’s easier. 

Just the men work? Or did the women work, too? 

Family. Woman, daughter. | liked the family ones better. So mine 
was all families. Daughter got married, then the husband. All 
related. So mine was a good Mexican group. No complaints or 
anything. 


Okay, you're back in Clarksburg, almost back to normal now. 


You've been in several interesting places, mostly jails and prisons. 


Internment. See, nobody didn’t know | was interned. Even the 
draft resisters. “Where were you?” “What do you mean where was 
|? | was interned.” 

The family didn’t talk about it? 

No. 


Yeah, at that time. 
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Nobody talked about it. And | feel sorry for those people working 
in town. Mine, | was out in the country, so nobody bothered me. 
I'm my own boss, see. | didn’t worry or anything. 
Well, this was about the time you get married, isn’t it? When did 
you get married? 
It took time, because | was a renunciant. And she was in Japan. 
She was born in Sacramento. 
Oh, born in Sacramento? 
And she voted over there. Registered and vote over there. 
In Japan? 
So | went to Wayne Moss, | mean, who was it, John Moss, the 
congressman from Sacramento. Me and Reverend went over 
there and we told them about. . . 
What did Mr. Moss do for you? 
He said, “Mr. Taguma, hey, that Taguma any relations to Pete 
Takuma?" 
Takuma? 
Yeah, Takuma. Same as in... He said, “| know Pete Takuma in 
Placer. The best thing is why don’t you go over there in Japan and 
go after her, then she could come.” “No, | can't,” | tell him. “I’m a 
renunciant. | got no citizen (citizenship).” “You can't help that. 
The government was to blame anyway,” so he says, “Well let's 


see, the only thing we could do is put in a private bill.” 


He was a congressman, so he put in a private bill? 
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Yeah, he says he'll put in a private bill. 
To get your citizenship back? 
To get her back, because she was born in Sacramento, too. 
Sakaye, to have her come back to the United States. 
| went to all kinds. .. | went to the Japanese place, that Japanese 
was a swindler. He swindled quite a bit of Nihonjins. 
That's terrible. So when was she able to come to the United 
States? Do you remember what year? 
Nan nen kakatta ka ne? (| wonder how many years it took?-- 
asking wife.) 
Well, when did you get married? 
| got married thirty. . . 
‘58 ni kita no. (| came in 1958) 
1958, you came to the United States ?. 
July 6, ne? 
And you got married July the sixth, 1958. 
It took a long time. 
Do you remember anything about your wedding? In the Buddhist 
Church? 
Doko datta? (Where was it?) 
Tenrikyo. 
Oh, Tenrikyo Church, yeah. The old place. | gotta read the 


Japanese. Not like now, it’s all American. But during that time. . . 


The marriage ceremony was in Japanese. 
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Yeah, just like the Shinto ceremony in Japan when they do. 
You've gotta drink. . . 
Sake? 
Yeah. [laughter] 
That was pretty nice, huh? Your family there and nice wedding. 
Only thing was she was alone. 
Oh, she didn’t have her relatives here. 
No they can't, they were in Japan. 
One week, church ni otta ne? (| stayed one week in the church, 
didn’t |?) 
Yeah, she stayed one week in the church. 
Ringu wo awashitari ne (was fitted with a ring). Ringu katte 
kimashite. (bought the ring. ) 
So after you got married did you have your own house? Or lived 
awhile with your family? 
ltsu kekkon shitan da (when did we get married? (ask\ng wife). 
July 6. 
| already had my house. | bought this in 1950. 
Oh, this house that you’re living in now? 
Yeah. Right after my father passed away. He passed away in May 
1950. 
Then all your children were born here? 


Bus comes right here. It’s convenient in the country, huh? 


Because | know friends, the school they go. My track mate. 
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Oh, the principal? 

The principal. “You come over my place, you've gotta walk way 
out to the tunnel over there. No sidewalk or anything. You come 
and take a look anyway.” He said, “Okay, |’ll put the bus station 
over here.” 

It's good to have a principal like that. 

It's pretty hard over here. No sidewalks, see. Walking way up to 
there. He said, “Okay.” 

They have to walk up toward the river, then. 

When we were small, we used to walk two, three miles anyway. 
Yeah, those times. Before the bus, you had to go on your own. 
Oh, the high school bus stop on the highway, from way up there 
we've got to go up to the bus. If it rained, we don’t go. It was too 
hard. 

So you started your family here, and they all went to school around 
here. 

Yeah, West Sacramento. They all graduated from West 
Sacramento, and they went to Japanese school eight years, each 
one of them. 

Where was the Japanese school? 

The Buddhist Church. 

That was in. . . 


Sacramento. 
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So they got on the bus and. . . 

No, no. My wife took them. Twenty years. 

Garu to shimai no Kenji ga, ano aida twenty years (There were 
twenty years between taking the first girl to Japanese school and 
the last child Kenji). 

Oh, every day? 

No, every Saturday. Boy, twenty years that’s long between the first 
one and the last one. 

So your children could understand Japanese? 

Oh, yeah. When they come back, | speak in Japanese. 
Obaachan otta kara ne (Because Grandmother stayed here, too). 
My mother was here. 

So in the family you spoke mostly Nihongo. Did the children, too? 
| remember when | was growing up it was mostly English, and my 
parents were always telling me to speak Japanese, because they 
cant understand English. 

That's why lots of time it’s better in Japanese than English. That’s 
when Joe Masaoka comes up fluent in English. . . 

Yeah, he speaks real well. 

That’s why Min Yasui and Joe Grant Masaoka, | looked at them. 


My gosh these guys speak good. | was amazed at that, you know. 


But us guys, it don’t come out. One side is Japanese and one 


side is English. | don’t know, my tongue don't. . . 


There weren't very many who speak good English. 
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No, there weren't very many. That’s right. They were special 
orators, Masaoka. It just comes out. 
Do you remember anything? They all worked on the farm during 
the summer? 
My children? No, they didn’t work on the farm. They were going to 
Japanese school and they were going to school. They had no 
time to. They wanted to visit the farm. 
After high school, some of them went on to college? 
Everyone, most everyone. 
Kenji is still going. Where did they go? What schools did they go? 
The oldest one went to San Francisco State. 
The oldest, son or daughter? 
Daugnter. 
Sacramento ni itte, sore kara San Francisco ne? (She attended 
Sacramento and then went to San Francisco) 
At Sacramento there wasn't very much Japanese. . . 
City College or State? 
State College. Japanese things, they didn’t have much during that 
time. San Francisco State had Asian, Japanese. . . 
They had more students. 
More students, too. And they had a Oriental. . . 
Courses? 


Courses in Japanese. 


International Business ka? (wasn't it?) 
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Yeah, International Business or something. 
Who went there? 
My daughter. 
What was her name? 
Masako. 
So she went to San Francisco State? 
Yeah, she went to Sacramento, then she transferred to get some 
more Japanese. 
Did she graduate? 
Yeah. 
Side 2] 


[Begin Tape 3, Side 1] 
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This is Tape 3, the Florin JACL Oral History Project, interviewing 
Mr. Noboru Taguma. We were talking about Masako san. She’s 
at San Francisco State. She graduated from there. What (about) 
other (children), Mark. . .? 

Mark went to Chico. 

Chico State. 

Chico State. Let’s see. He went to Sacramento City College or 
State. | don’t know anything. City or State. Then he transferred to 
Chico. And graduated over there in computers. 

What was he studying? Computers? 


Yeah, computers. Chico State is known for their computers. 


Did he go on to get a masters or PhD? 
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No, no. Right after he graduate, he went to Hewlett Packard. They 
found work. 
In Palo Alto or. . . 
In Palo Alto or he’s in Mountain View now. The school found the 
job. 
How about the other children? Where did they go? 
Mari wa, went to State and one year to Davis College. 
Sacramento State? and then UC Davis? 
Waseda ni itta no. (She went to Waseda University in Tokyo) 
Then she moved to Sacramento, because there was no course 
she liked so she went to Sacramento. Then she went one year to 
Waseda University. 
This is Mari. Then she went to Waseda? 
Waseda University. You know that. . . 
Exchange student?. 
Exchange student or something. 
What did she study? Her specialty. 
| don't know. 
International Business ja nai? (isn't it) 
| guess something. | don’t know. Yeah, | never asked her. 
What is she doing, now? 
She’s working for the Japanese company, Ohbayashi. A big 


construction company. 


Construction. Where? In San Francisco? 
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south San Francisco. 
South San Francisco. Okay, that’s three there. How about the rest 
of the children? 
Machi graduated from State College. 
Gail. 
Gail. 
Mariko wa (is) Sharon. 
What did she study? 
International Business. 
| don't know. | never asked. 
Where is she now? 
She’s in Gardena. 
No, Torrance. 
Ah, Torrance? Well, Gardena and Torrance is the same. Close 
together anyway. 
Well, is she married? 
No, no. 
Mark has a family? Mari? 
No, Mari is still... . She bought a house. 
Then the rest of the children. One more girl? 
Kenji. 


Oh, Kenji. He’s the youngest. He’s going to Sacramento State 


right now. And what is he studying? 


Ethnic Studies. 
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Ethnic Studies. Yeah, he’s interested in cultural diversity and all 
that. 
He’s a fighter, my son. 
A lot like you, huh? [laughter] 
[laughter] Maybe. 
How do you feel about the whole situation now, the war, and your 
resisting the draft, and the United States government, and all that? 
Well, you know, | just couldn't understand why we resisted. We 
resisted draft because of all the Nihonjins. | thought it would help 
everybody. Not only my family. Because you've got to have a line 
some place. 
You resisted for the rest of the Japanese’?. 
Not the rest of the Japanese. All the Issei. You see, | respect 
those Isseis. You know the hard work. So | thought that wnen we 
resisted the draft, | thought it would help all the Issei no people to 
live a little better, everything. And now we're kinda looked down 
upon, US guys, because we were in prison, or something. | just 
couldn't understand that. But | didn’t care because my family was 
all behind me. 
Well, there were some cases where the family members had a bad 
relation with their son who was a resister. There were some cases 
like that. You know some, huh? 


No. Actually in Amache. . . 


The families all support them. 
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83 
Yeah, support. They were supporting. 
Well, anyway, the Japanese community and the JACL were sort of 
down on you. 
That's what | heard, but me I’m a farmer, so nobody bothered me, 
so | didn't care. But these San Jose areas nanka , they say, “How 
come a lot of these San Jose boys were draft resisters, but JACL is 
pretty strong over there.” Mits [Kochiyama] says he has no chance 
like Florin. Well, Florin’s a farming community, so | guess they 
sympathize with farming draft resister. But Florin the first one that 
came out, see. Mits is surprised. You know, the Heart Mountain 
no. He says, “Oh, San Jose. . .” 
The whole issue of the draft resisters was kept quiet and there’s 
not much in the papers. But you remember the San Diego 
National JACL Convention? We passed a resolution more or less 
apologizing. Do you remember that? 
That's what Cliff Uyeda tells me. | read it the other day. 
Clifford Uyeda. He’s the. . . 
He was aJACL... 
Yeah, JACL President at one time, but right now he’s Director of 
the Japanese American Historical Society. 
So whenever there’s a draft resisters’ program, he’s always there 


with us. 


So he’s the one that told you about this JACL resolution? 
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M-m. But we're, the San Francisco JACL sort of apologized, but 
Frank [Emi] didn’t want those son of a bitch leaders. He said, “I 
want to get an apology from the Mike Masaoka’s. He said they got 
“plastered” over there in Heart Mountain, you know. 
Wasn't it the Seattle JACL that introduced the resolution at the San 
Diego (convention) ? 
Yeah, Seattle. This new one. 1991, huh? Oh, | think it was 
someplace. They want to change that seven to thirteen. They 
want to make an apology to these draft resisters because. . . 
Well, there’s more and more being written and more people are 
talking about it. 
Yeah, yeah. But Frank Emi, he’s really... (mad at) by Saburo 
mag0'S.... . 
| think more people like you and other draft resisters can talk about 
it without fear, and more people listen, and. . . 
Now. Yeah. | always kept quiet for a long time until that 1992, that 
exhibit over there. 
Oh, in Sacramento? 
Yeah, my son says, “You've gotta” you know, he’s the one that. . . 
They emphasized your situation. 
Yeah, Wayne Maeda, he was the head of that exhibit. 
Yeah, he’s a professor at Sacramento State. 


Old Sacramento, they had a museum. 


Is that a special exhibit on draft resisters? 
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Of draft resisters. 
Your picture and newspaper articles, and all that. 
You didn’t went to see that? 
Yeah, | remember seeing that. They made a little booklet, too. 
Wayne Maeda didn’t know about the draft resisters (in this area.) 
Oh, he didn’t? 
No. My son said, “This is for the Japanese community, and the 
Japanese history, well, how about the draft resisters? My father 
was a draft resister. Don't they deserve. . .” 
So your son helped get the word out. 
“Draft resisters!” Wayne Maeda said, “Is there any draft resisters in 
Sacramento?” So that’s how Wayne came over here and wanted 
the pictures and everything. And he said, “I didn’t know there were 
any draft resisters.” Nobody didn’t know it, you know. Everybody 
was quiet. 
Maeda is not the only one. There's a lot of other people, too. 
So after that The Sacramento Bee reporter wanted to talk to me. 
Gee, | didn’t want to talk, but she came anyway. Wayne Maeda 
said it's to be put in a “Japanese history book.” 
Did the Bee have a good article about you? You've got it here 
someplace? 
Yeah. My son got a copy. 


Koko ni mo aru kedo. (There is one here, too) 


Did you go on television then? 
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No. 
Oh, you didn’t do that. 
No, | cancelled that. | can’t speak in front of it. 
[Inaudible] 
Yeah, yeah. 
[Inaudible] 
In front of television, | get nervous. 
Oh, you get nervous. 
Rosie Gaitan (a television reporter), you know she wants to talk to 
me. | said, “No, no, no, no.” 
This is a copy of The Sacramento Bee. Monday, February 17, 
1992. “Draft resister rights violated. He wouldn't fight.” and here’s 
a picture of you. “Noboru Taguma as he stands beside the. . .” 
Yeah, they wanted me to come over there. 
“The physical barrack... . Japanese American at the camp. “ 
That's a nice picture of you. This is by Jenny Wong, Bee staff. . . . 
Yeah, | chose a Chinese, because if | chose that Judy Tachibana, 
if her father was one of those volunteers or MIS (Military 
Intelligence Service), or you know. . . 
Yeah, there’s another article right underneath, “Ex-internees 
fought with honor in the 442nd.” 
It's all Japanese history no nanda kara (on that subject). 


By Judy Tachibana, Bee staff writer. Then Judy has another 


article, “Even one orphan, elderly evacuation.” 
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You know Tachibana, huh? 

| haven't met her, but 

Oh, you don't. . . 

This whole thing is just about the. . . 

Well, this is the time when they had the exhibit, so. . . 

Executive Order 9066. Here’s another article by Judy Tachibana, 
“Evacuees jammed into crude camps’, tells about the camp 
situation. Here’s a quote from Kiyo Sato-Viacrucis. 

Yeah, she’s a, you know. 

Then at the top here it says in an article by Ken Chavez, Bee staff 
writer, “FDR’s action born of hysteria, prejudice.” “California’s 
leader, U.S. Army officials led push for exile of Japanese 
Americans.” Here’s a map showing the state of California with the 
location of all the relocation centers, and a map of the western 


United States showing all the camps there. 


This was like. . .Yeah, | got a phone call from one man from West 


Sacramento. He said he was in Manzanar camp, and he says he 
understands. He was a teacher over there. 

What was his name? 

| forgot his name, but he phoned me. 

Hakujin? (Caucasian) 

Hakujin. He said, “| sympathize with you people, because | was in 


Manzanar teaching the Japanese over there.” 
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Why don't we. .. Let me take this so | can make copies of it, 
because this newspaper gets yellow. 
| think my son got all these. Kore zembu, kore minna (All of 
these.) 
Okay, that’s okay. 
He should have that. 
Well, anyway, the word is getting out, and people are 
understanding the situation a little bit better. 
Now. 
Let's see, last weekend. . . 


[inaudible shout] 


Oh, |’d better turn the. . . 


That's all right. 

| guess this is okay. Okay, last weekend, February the 5th, there 
was this “Day of Remembrance” Program, and here you received 
this award. What was this all about? 

This is a Civil Rights Award, Daruma Civil Rights Award. 
Presented to Noboru Taguma. 

From Florin JACL. 

It says, “Recognizing your courage and challenging the 


internment of Japanese Americans, by Florin JACL, Time of 


Remembrance, February the 5th, 1994.” 
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This was timed pretty good, huh, because Gordon Hirabayashi 
was one of those. 
There were several given this award, and Gordon Hirabayashi 


was the main speaker, and he got one of these, too. 


89 


Oh, is that right, yeah. It was nice to see him after all these years. 


Who were the others that got it? 

We were seven of us, six of us, Seven, Six. 

Frank Emi? Did he? 

No, no, no. 

These are local people. 

Local people, yeah. These are local people. 

Okay, thank you. 

[inaudible] 

Kore zembu no ga attara ne. (All of these, if we have them.) 
Well, here’s another one that, this was a year ago, this plaque is 
dated April 30th, 1993, “Japanese American Bar Association of 
Greater Los Angeles hereby honors Noboru Taguma as a 
courageous member of the Fair Play Committee.” This is the 
Heart Mountain group, isn't it? 

Itis. That’s why | told them, “I’m not in the Fair Play Committee.” 
“But you’re just as much the same as our thing, so we put the 


name.” | guess Frank Emi or Mits Kochiyama did this. The Heart 


Mountain people. 
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Oh, they Submitted your name so you would receive this award. 
| wish they had Tucsonians over there. For all the Tucsonians. 
But they didn't. 
The Tucson camp? 
There were Bruce Ishimatsu and Robin Toma. They were known 
attorneys over there in Los Angeles. Especially that Toma. 
Well, in the past year or two, there have been more programs 
recognizing and honoring the draft resisters and others who 
resisted the relocation. 
As long as these youger generation understands, you know. We 
werent cowards or we won't destroy anything like that. 
You were not cowards. 
No. Ooh. Gee, if | were a coward, | won't go into that penitentiary. 
That jail. .. My father used to say that it’s up to you to make up your 
mind, but don't shame yourself. “Haji kaku na”, you know. Go in 
there, and if it's bad, don’t come out. You stick to your rights all the 
way through. 
Well, just going back through the entire war experience, how do 
you feel about the entire experience from December the seventh? 
Well, to me, it was good for me, because when you was young, 


young time, and | learned all different kinds of Japanese. 


You met ail kinds of people. 


That's why it was good for me. All different kinds, all different 


ideas, and all different, you know. 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 
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IRITANI: 
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Otherwise you would have been here [inaudible]. So you got a 
good education. 
Good education, yeah. It is good education, for me anyway. And if 
youre put into solitary confinement, that was good education. I'd 
better not talk too much next time. [laughter] 
Yeah, you visited many jails. 
Next time, | learned my lesson. I'd better keep my mouth shut. 
Like the rest of them, they just close their mouth and don’t say 
anything. 
Well, when there’s a matter of a principle, there’s a time to take a 
stand. 
Yeah. Those people, all they think, the way they talk is all they 
think for themselves, you know. See if | don’t go, it looks bad for 
them, the government., you know. They don’t even think about 
their family. 
Obviously, there were many, many had the same position as you, 
but they didn’t say very much. They kept quiet. 
They kept quiet. Yeah, a lot of these ones that went to 442, they 
had either go to jail, or either go to army. So naturally two of my 
friends they chose the army. The ones who volunteered, | don’t 
mind, because they make their own mind and they went, see. But 


the one who's either go this way or this way, in-between, then they 


got killed. 
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IRITANI: Well, those who went in the Army , when they came out they went 
to school on the GI Bill. They were able to go to college. 
TAGUMA: _ The one that’s alive is all right. I’m talking about the one who got 
killed. How do those families feel? | talked to those families. 
IRITANI: Many, many. . . 

TAGUMA: _ They said, “Why did my son went to the army from inside the 


camp?” 


IRITANI: The casualties for the 442 was. . . 
TAGUMA: You talk to the dead son no family, how do they feel? 


IRITANI: Yeah those families. 


TAGUMA: _ | talked to them. So! know everything about these things. The 
best way was “No-no” or draft resister, nothing happened, if the 
JACL instead of telling us young boys to go to draft. Before that 
they should fight for those freedom first. Then none of these things 
would have happened. Oh, they want to. . . 
IRITANI: How do you feel about the young people, the Sanseis? 

TAGUMA: _ | hope they be a fighter. Whatever happen, they don't say, 
“Shikataganai. Can't help, can’t help.” If you do that, they'll make 
you lower down again, you know. They could do anything. You 
gotta stand up for it. 
IRITANI: Stand up for your rights. 

TAGUMA: Yeah, you have to. If you just say, “Shikataganai. Oh forget about 


it. You can’t help, can’t help.” You always think, you know. 


IRITANI: 
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One of the problems, | think with the Isseis and Nisei, was the 
language. But now the Sanseis and Yonseis, they speak pretty 
good English. 
Us Niseis, they had the Japanese language, too, so they couldn’t 
speak up. 
So when they get Amache fixed up, maybe you'd like to visit 
again. Visit the. . . 
I've gotta put a landmark on the place where |... . | wonder if 
they've got a cesspool over there. “This is my trail.” [laughter] 
Near the camp, huh? [laughter] 
But you think about it now, | say, “How in the hell did | do that?”, 
you know. 
it would be nice before you pass away, just visit once, and visit 
Denver, it’s changed. 
| know. Sus Yenokida went to Denver for the shigin tai kai 
(Chinese poem recitation). | tell him to get that officer’s name at 
the county jail. They’ve got a record, see. No more jail over there. 
Yenokida, he lives around Sacramento? 
Galt, yeah. He got the award. He’s the one that made the speech. 
He just came the other day. 
There are quite a few then, former Amache living around here? 
In Sacramento? Oh, yeah, there are about fifteen of us. They all 


passed (away), you know. Flu Inaba, George Yamazunii. . . 


A lot of them your age and older, huh? 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 
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TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 
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My age and older. Hiroshi Yamauchi, oh he was a... 
You're living okay, now? You're comfortable. You have enough 
income to get by? 
Yeah. 
Let's see you're on what? Social Security? 
Social Security. 
Just Social Security? 
Just Social Security. Yeah, | get by. I’m happy. 
That's good. 
My kids understand what | did. They all come and support me. 
And you look pretty healthy, and your mind is very sharp. 
{Laughter] Yeah, when | think about these. Oh boy, | say, “Did | 
ever do that?” Because you don’t think about it. 
How do you feel about JACL these days? Are they doing 
anything? 
These younger generation’s good. Oh yeah. They fight now. 
whatever happens, they just go in there. JACL’s gotta do like that, 
because that's for the Japanese community, you know. That’s why 
it's good. 
There’s quite a few active Sanseis and Yonseis, lawyers, and 
professional people and. . . 


You've gotta stand up for your rights, you know. So now, these 


younger generations, they're doing what we were supposed to 
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have done a long time ago, but | guess, a generation is a different 
story, and you can’t very well. . . 

Did you ever take an interest in politics around here? 

No. 

Why? [laughter] 

Politics .. . you've gotta have a good, smooth-talking thing. I’m 
just a follower. [laughter] 

| imagine all your children are registered and vote. 

| don't know. | registered when Wayne Collins said to register in 
New Jersey. They said, “Even if you’re renouncing, it’s better to 
register.” | never go. A farmer, see, they don’t give you time off for 
registration, anyway. 

Did Kenji, this is his senior year? 

| guess so. | don’t know. He might go some more. | don’t know. 
Well, | think he, | don’t remember if he’s doing graduate work or 
not. It's his last year, anyway. He’s a senior. 

Well, whatever he wants to do. Even if | tell him to be a farmer, he 
won't be no good unless he’s interested in it. And | don’t want 
them to be a farmer anyway, too much headache. 

Well, | think he has a good choice, studying ethnic groups, cultural 
diversity and things like that. Do you think he’s planning to go to 
graduate school? 


| don’t know. It’s up to him. If he wants to go.... 


How many grandchildren? 
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| got four. 
Four grandchildren. Yeah, they're good to play with them and see 
them. 
There's mine, about ten years old, you know. Before that she said, 
“Dada” and | said, “Jiji.” 
How old is Jiji ? Oh, they call you Jiji. 
No, | tried to let her call Jiji first instead of Daddy. When they 
come to my place, | tell her, “Uiji, Jiji.” 
How old are they? 
She’s about ten months. 
How old is the oldest one? 
Oh, five. She calls us Jiichan, Bachan (grandfather, grandmother) 
She used to call us Jiji, Baba. 
Mark, huh? Mark’s children?.. 
Yeah. Oh, he’s going all over. He’s going to Washington. He’s in 
Washington. Computer thing, you've gotta go to school everytime, 
huh? He went to Texas the other day. 
Training? 
Training or learning something. He went to Florida, now he went 
to Washington, | guess. 
Travel around the country. 
Travel around. So they want us to babysit. 


Have you visited his home? He lives where? 


Mountain View. Big place. 
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IRITANI: 
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IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


IRITANI: 


TAGUMA: 


Mountain View. Nice home? 

Too expensive. | don’t want a big lot. Too expensive over there. 
Gee, what you going to do. . . the yard. 

Get a gardener probably. 

He said he might get a contractor to do the job. That’s expensive, 
you know. That’s why he says he’s got to wait till he makes the 
money. 

It's a brand new home, huh? 

It's a brand new home. 

Did he build the home? 

Yeah. Oh, around there, some cost medium. My son’s a middie- 
sized, about $650,000, something like that. But | don’t know how 
they're going to pay. But it’s up to them. 

How often does he come home? During holidays? 

They usually come, any Sunday, Saturdays. 

Usually on a weekend they come to see you? 

Once a month gurai kaitte kuru ne, Mom? (They come home 
about once a month don’t they?) Mark. Mark, Mabo. He’s in 
Washington now, so he can’t come home. 

Well, | think we had a good talk here, and | think we'll close this 
interview. Do you have anything else? Did we leave out 
anything? 


Well, | think | had the time to tell my story, because my story is very 


interesting. | met all different kinds of Japanese people. 


S TAGUMA: 
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IRITANI: 
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IRITANI: 
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IRITANI: 


Mo sono hanashi bakkari yutte iru no. (He’s always telling that 
story.) Kodomo ni yutte. (He tells the children.) 

Did we leave out anything? 

Everything my kids have heard, | talked this. They know 
everything. It was 1958, my daughter wrote in Japanese. They 
hada... 

‘58 dewa nai yo. (It wasn't ‘58) 

Nihongakko ni itta no wa nan desuka? (When did she attend 
Japanese school?) It was in Hokubei Mainichi (a Japanese 
language newspaper in San Francisco) in Japanese. 

What was in the Hokubei_ Mainichi? 

My story. 

Oh, your story. When was that? 

Mariko ga. 

Mariko, when she was in grammar school. 

Dokka ni aru no dake. (We have it someplace. ) 

Yeah, we got that story. She won. . . 


She wrote it? Did she write it? 


| told her in English, everything, you know. What happened and 


how it feels like. [Inaudible] and she wrote a story. You have to 


write a story about your father. So | didn’t know that. And she 
looked up the Japanese. 


Well anyway, Mr. Taguma, thank you very much. 


[End Tape 3, Side 1} 
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Noboru Taguma stands beside a scale model of a typical barracks in which Japanese-American families lived at the camps. 


Draft resister | 
Rights violated, he wouldn’t fight 


By Jeannie Wong 
Bee Staff Writer 


In 1942, Noboru Taguma was ahead of his 
time. 

While most people now condemn the intern- 
ment of 120,000 Japanese-Americans during 
World War II, Taguma expressed his feelings 
loudly and clearly 50 yearsago. 

He resisted the draft. He was among only 
about 300 Japanese-Americans — all interned — 
who did so, saying that forced detention violated 
their constitutional rights. 

It was an unpopular move, one that is still 


frowned upon by some in the Japanese-Ameri- 
can community and is overlooked by most histo- 
ry books. ' 

“I don't care,” said Taguma, now 68 and living 
in West Sacramento. “I did it mainly for my par- 
ents, the other Issei (first-generation Japanese). 
What they were doing to them, to all of us, was 
wrong. I was going to fight, but in the courts.” 

In a terse letter to the government, Taguma 
ticked off the reasons why he would not report: 
“I felt that refusal to cooperate with Selective 
Service was the most effective protest I could 
make against injustice suffered,” he wrote. “Had 
I not been deprived of these constitutional 


rights, I would have gladly accepted ... military 
service.” 

Taguma was to be joined by about 30 other 
young men — a handful of them from Yolo 
County — who also were interned in a camp at 
Amache, Colo. They were all to be imprisoned 
for their resistance. 

In looking back, Taguma said he would not 
have done anything differently. “It was the 
prime of my life, but I’m still glad I did it,” he in- 
sisted. 

Tales like Taguma’s and of a group of young 
draft resisters in Heart Mountain, Wyo., need to 
be heard if the true history of internment is to be 
learned, said Wayne Maeda, guest curator of a 
Sacramento exhibit on the Japanese-American 
experience. 

‘Taguma agreed. 

“The only thing I regret is that I could not help 
my folks,” he said. “They were poor from the be- 
ginning, and I was going to help them modern- 
ize their farm. I was young and strong. But then 
the war came, and I never had the chance.” 
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by Kenji Taguma 


en my father resisted the draft order in 1944, he didn’t know much about law. 
Hardly a year or so out of the poor farming community of Broderick, CA, he barely 
received a high school education. He wasn’t looking to be a hero. My father resisted the 


draft based solely on the following 
reasons: denial of civil rights, the fact 
that they were to be inducted into a 
racially segregated unit, their enemy 


Noboru Taguma (of West Sacramento) at 
Seabrook Farms, NJ, 1946. Photo courtesy of 
Noboru Taguma. NJAHS Archives. 


alien (4-C) classification, and most 
importantly the fact that they were 
evicted from their homes and placed 
in detention camps without due 
process of law. 

I am amazed when I assess the 
circumstances of his life at that time. 


Although he was the eldest son of 


seven children, he was only 19 years 
old; Army officials had even come to 
the Amache camp to warn the Nisei 
that if they didn’t report for induc- 
tion they must face the consequence 
of 20 years in prison and/or a 


$10,000 fine. This along with com- 
munity tension, was quite a load for 
a teenager. 


The fact that my father and other 


Noboru Taguma, West Sacramento, CA, 1993. 
Photo courtesy of Noboru Taguma. NJAHS 
Archives. 


Nisei stood up defiantly for their 
rights is a source of my tremendous 
pride in our Nikkei heritage. Under 
the threat of social ostracism from 
their community and punitive ac- 
tion by their government, these 
young men made their decision on 
moral and constitutional grounds. 


What angers me is that they were 
purposely omitted from the 
Japanese American history books by 
Japanese American authors. They 
were called “cowardly,” “deluded,” 


“spineless,” and “evaders.” The 
Japanese Americans had turned 
their backs on them. Alone and 
abandoned by their own com- 
munity, many resisters did not even 
tell their children of the ordeal they 
went through. 


We, Sansei and Yonsei, with our 
liberated spirit, would probably say 
that we would have fought and 
resisted the internment order in any 
way we could. This is much easier 


- said than done. 


What the Nisei resisters did tore up 


“Alone and abandoned 
by their own com- 
munity, many resisters 
did not even tell their 
children of the ordeal 


they went through.” 


their lives. The courage they had 
exhibited at that young age is a 
source of amazement to me. I am 
tremendously proud of my father as 
one of those who took a stand 50 
years ago. I could only hope that I 
would have such courage. + 


Ed. note: Kenji Taguma is a Sansei 
student in Asian American Studies at 
California State University, 
Sacramento. His father Noboru is a 
retired farmer. 
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April 19, 1990 ” 


2). Return to Resolutions Committee, National JACL Headquarters, 1765 Sutter Street, San Francisco, CA 94115-329 
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We, the seattle Chapter of the JACL, of the___ Pacific Northwest _ District, submit 
the following resolution for adoption. 


RESOLUTION STATEMENT 
(Please Type) 


NOW, THEREFORE, BEIT RESOLVED: That the JACL recognize that those Japanese American draft 
resisters of World War II, who declared their loyalty to their country, but who were also 
dedicated to the principle of defending their civil rights, were willing to make signi- 

1FiCeS TO Upho eir Deliefs Of pa 
who sacrificed their lives on the battlefields; 


AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the JACL rearets any pain or bitterness caused by its 
failure to recognize this group of patriotic Americans and further resolves to educate 
Our own community and the public that loyalty is not necessarily demonstrated in any : 


Singular form Dut can be manitested in other ; 
by this recognition the JACL strives to promote and nurture the healing process of.an issue that 


and that they, too, deserve a place of 


-a5.13° SOMA DS ovr b cave acknow j A emi e were 
all victims of a shameful racist policy perpetrated by the U.S. Government -- a Government 


which nearly 50 years later has acknowledged its grievous error and has pledged to make 
amends for the injustices which it caused. 


PO ey a ae ek ee Dl pee ree a er esac inerreenenne 
(THIS RESOLUTION WILL BE SUBSTITUTED FOR RESOLUTION NO. 7, which: was. tabled August 1988) 


Draft Resisters 


January 20, 1945, Secretary of War, Stimson 
announced that because of the fine record of 
Nisei volunteers, the selective service proce- 
dures for the draft would be applied to Japa- 
nese Americans, both outside and inside the 
camps. There had been growing resentment 
among some of the Nisei even when the issues 
of the “loyalty questionnaire” and volunteering 
for the all segregated units arose. Now some 
of the Nisei were faced with the contradictions 
of being drafted to defend “freedom,” “equal- 
ity,” and “justice” —conditions which Nisei 
themselves were denied. 

By March of 1944, resistance began to 
grow, especially at Heart Mountain. Many of 
those resisters argued that they would serve if 
their citizenship status was clarified or if their 
parents were relocated elsewhere. Eventually, 
resistance at Heart Mountain grew until 63 
were tried in what would become the largest 
mass trial for draft resisters ever held in the 
United States. It should be noted that more than 
700 did board the buses for their physical, and 
385 were inducted from Heart Mountain. 
There were a total of 315 arrested for refusing 
the draft from the ten camps. Poston had the 
largest numbers of draft resisters with 112, fol- 
lowed by Heart Mountain (88), Minidoka (40), 
Granada (35) and Tule Lake (27). Out of the 
315 resisters, 263 were convicted and served 
prison terms, while 28 were released, 9 volun- 
teered prior to indictment, 6 were dismissed, 5 
jailed, and 4 released on bond. 

Most Japanese Americans honestly felt that 
the only way to secure a place in the future 
was to submit to the injustices and cooperate 
with the authorities. At the same time, other 
Japanese Americans felt equally loyal in resist- 
ing injustices. Roger Daniels, a noted historian 
on Japanese Americans argues, “their [draft 
resisters] activities were clearly within the 
American tradition of reasoned protest.” 
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FIVE MORE AMACHE 
JAPANESE ARE HELD 
ON DRAFT CHARGES 


Five more Japanese from the re- 
location center at Amache have 
been arrested for failure to report 
for selective service preinduction 
examinations, it was announced 
last night by M. Claire Dameron, 
deputy U. S. marshal. The five are 
being held in the county jail here. 

They are George Tosiharu Taka- 
hashi, 29; Noboru Taguma, 20; 
George Katamori Yamazumi, 23; 
Yoshitatsu Nakaguma, 26; and Ma- 
saichi Izuno, 36. 

Takashi, Taguma, and Yamazum} 
pleaded guilty when arraigned be- 
fore QO. G. Pope, U. S. commission- 
er, Dameron said. The other two 
have not been arraigned. 

Meanwhile. U. S. District At- 
torney Thomas J. Morrissey told 
the Associated Press at Denver that 
warrants had been issued for the 
arrest of three more internees at 
the camp for failure to report for 
preinduction examinations. He iden- 
tified the three as Yoshio Taka- 
moto, George Shirhio Takamoto, 
and Riyuo Uyeda. 
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Almost 50 years after World War II, lingering 
divisiveness within the Japanese American community 
finally might be healing. 

When West Sacramento resident Noboru Taguma 
and five others were awarded the Daruma Civil Rights 
Award from the Florin chapter of the Japanese 
American Citizen’s League, it represented belated 
recognition for a group that had previously faced 
ostracism within the community. 

As a 20-year-old farmboy born and raised in 
Broderick, Taguma chose to follow his beliefs and was 
one of 36 people from the Amache Relocation Center in 
Colorado who resisted the draft during World War II. 
The resisters, numbering about 300 from the 10 
internment camps, were threatened by government 
officials with 20-year prison terms and a $10,000 fine. 

Taguma, 70, said he resisted the draft because he felt 
Japanese Americans were taken from their homes and 
placed in the camps without due process of law. Another 
reason was the denial of civil rights and the fact that 
they were to be inducted into a racially segregated unit. 

“If the government violated the Constitution, you have 
to say that this is wrong,” he said. 

As the eldest son in an immigrant family, Taguma also 
felt a responsibility to take care of his family. Taguma 
said he and other farm boys were close to their families. 

“My folks were inside the camp,” he said. “I wanted 
my family to be released first.” 

Taguma spent about nine months in prison. The draft 
resisters were treated with scorn by segments of the 
Japanese American community, and were called 
“cowards” and “disloyal.” In 1947, the draft resisters 
were pardoned by President Harry S. Truman. 
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But conciliation within the Japanese American 
community seems to have taken longer. The national 
leadership of the Japanese American Citizen’s League 
was one of more vocal opponents of the draft resisters 
during the war years and issued a resolution in 1990 that 
it “regrets any pain or bitterness caused by its failure to 
recognize this group of patriotic Americans.” 

Taguma said the younger generation of Japanese 
Americans seem supportive of the draft resisters’ stand. 


Noboru Taguma of West Sacramento was 
recently awarded the Daruma Civil Rights 
Award by the Florin Japanese American 
Citizen’s League. 


Given the chance, Taguma said he would do the same 
thing again. 

“Somebody’s got to stand up,” he said. “I had to 
protect my family.” 
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Taguma’s son, Kenji, a student at California State 
University, Sacramento, said it was more difficult to be 
a draft resister during World War II because it was 
considered a “popular” war, unlike the Vietnam War. 
Kenji organized a panel discussion about the draft 
resisters at Sacramento State last year. 

Kenji, 24, said one of the most popular questions for 
third- and fourth-generation Japanese Americans to their 
parents is, “Why didn’t you resist?” The efforts of draft 
resisters has in the past been ignored in history books 
covering the Japanese American experience, he said. 

“Not all of us felt like victims,” Kenji said. “They 
were just blacked out of history.” 
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